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L—LESSING AS THEOLOGIAN: A STUDY. 


LESSING was born in the dawn of modern European mental 
life. At the end of the seventeenth century, faint streaks 
of light appeared above the horizon, announcing the coming 
day. During the first half of the eighteenth century the 
light grew stronger, and the tops of the mountains were 
tinged ; during the second half, all along the plains and 
valleys the birth of a new day was proclaimed. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century sprang from two 
distinct wants of our nature. These were, first, the necessity 
of religious satisfaction, and, secondly, the necessity of 
mental satisfaction. The men of religious feeling and the 
men of mental light were alike dissatisfied with the old 
church and creed, and asked for reformation. The great 
Reformation of the eighteenth century was the offspring of 
the same two necessities. Neither religious nor thoughtful 
men could find any rest in the cold, dead, and then unmean- 
ing, theology and theological philosophy of the orthodox 
Protestant Church. The religious heart and the thoughtful 
head alike demanded a new and living faith. 

The men of feeling looked away from the creeds into 
their hearts and their Bibles. In the Bible they saw a 
mirror which reflected the aspirations and emotions of their 
own souls. The reflecting mirror became to them a divine 
sanction for all that it reflected. Others of them obtained a 
divine testimony to their emotions in a more direct manner. 
They spoke with God, and He with them by His Spirit. 
They enjoyed the privilege of a living, inward voice, and 
stood in no such great need of the outward letter. At length 
some of them came to think lightly of the Bible, while to 
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all of them the creeds were little worth. This whole class 
of men were the so-called Pietists—Spener, Francke, Zin- 
zendorf, being of the number. The Pietists did invaluable 
service in leading religious men to put a higher value upon 
life than belief, to study the Bible apart from the creeds, 
and to listen to the teaching of the voice within them. 

The men of intellect looked away from the creeds and 
the Bible too. As a class, they looked elsewhere for truth 
to satisfy them, while some of thein believed that what they 
would find would agree with and support both the creeds 
and the Bible; and others of them, secretly or avowedly, 
that it would clash with both. To the first section belonged 
Leibnitz, Wolf and the Wolfians; to the second, the so- 
called alluminati, the Deists and the Atheists. The whole 
class were dissatisfied with the old, and believed in the 
power of the intellect to discover something better. Every- 
thing was examined, therefore, by the intellect, and nothing 
allowed to pass that did not satisfy its requirements. The 
age of criticism had come. Philosophy was examined anew, 
and with a freedom which had been unknown since the 
days of the great Greek philosophers. The sacred science 
itself, theology proper, God and His relation to the world, 
was called to the bar of reason. By and by, the Bible, and 
then Christianity itself, were subjected to criticism. The 
truths of the intellect were set over against the truths of 
the Bible, and the religions of heathen nations over against 
Christianity. Nor did criticism stop here. Religion in 
general, morals, social relations—in short, everything—was 
called upon to shew a certificate of intellectual soundness. 

This age of dluminism was a wonderful age. The good 
that it achieved was immense. It was a blast of the breath 
of life. An immeasurably, but not wholly, beneficial age, 
therefore ; for the breath of life should come as the soft, 
still air of evening, and not as the uprooting hurricane. 
Voltaire and Rousseau, Edelmann and Bahrdt, quickened a 
new intellectual life, but from the very first they lacked 
depth and accuracy, and in the end truth and earnestness. 
And worst of all, the whole school lost all sense of humility, 
all conception of how little was yet known compared with 
what remained to be discovered. The great woe pronounced 
against a fancied possession of all truth was fulfilled in the 
case of the illuminists: they grew “restful, indolent, proud.” 
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During the great part of Lessing’s life, this school ruled 
in the intellectual world. There can be no doubt as to its 
great influence upon him. Yet early in his life he began 
to see that it must give place to something better. The 
illuminati were generally men of intellect merely, and sadly 
deficient in depth of feeling. Lessing was a man of a warm 
and enthusiastic nature, as well as of a clear intellect. He 
had sympathy to a certain extent with the Pietists, as well 
as with the Rationalists. He wrote a word on behalf of 
the defamed Herrnhiiter, and commenced a translation 
of Law’s Serious Call. Besides, the shallowness, the one- 
sidedness, the intolerance and the inaccuracy of the school, 
were to him unpardonable offences. At one time Voltaire 
received his unbounded admiration, but as he grew older 
no one did more to shew to the world the great Frenchman’s 
weaknesses than he did; and one of the noblest fruits of 
his labours was the freedom of the German mind from its 
slavish subjugation to the mind of France. Gradually 
Lessing’s position became more and more isolated. This 
was the natural result of his great mental pre-eminence. 
Superior to all his contemporaries, Kant and Goethe not 
having yet raised themselves into equal eminence by their 
great works, he turned for fellowship to the great men of 
the past. He drew out “the dead dog” Spinoza ; he studied 
“the great man, who, if I had my will, should not have 
written a line in vain”—Leibnitz. In these philosophers 
he found not only nobler thought, but, what was more to 
him, a grander style of thinking, than he could find in his 
contemporaries. He broke, therefore, with his own gene- 
ration, and joined hands with the great men of the past, as 
he would have done with a Kant and a Fichte had he lived. 
He was of another type and race than Voltaire and Bahrdt : 
his kindred were Spinoza and Leibnitz, Kant and Goethe. 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, born at Camenz in Upper 
Lusatia, January 22, 1729, was the son of Johann Gottfried 
Lessing, Pastor Primarius at Camenz, an orthodox, pious 
Lutheran. From his father Gotthold inherited a strong, 
warm temperament, and received from the same good man 
an early and orthodox religious education. From his first 
teacher, Heinitz, he caught, while still a little boy, enthusiasm 
for the heroic virtues of the heathen, and conceived his first 
love of the theatre. When twelve and a half years old he 
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entered the high-school at Meissen, where he remained but 
five years, instead of six, the usual term; the rector of the 
school testifying that he was as a horse which required 
double fodder, and that the school could be of no more use 
to him. In this school his love of the heathen classics was 
aroused and nurtured. Here he acquired his great liking for 
comedy, devouring Plautus and Terence, and venturing him- 
self to make “sketches of fools.” A Latin essay, written 
on his entrance of this school, is prophetic of his future 
career. It ends, “ Therefore we will not condemn the Jews, 
although they condemned Christ; for God himself says, 
Judge not, that ye be not judged. We will not condemn 
the Mohammedans ; amongst them also there are upright 
men.” 

On the 20th of September, 1746, he matriculated in the 
Leipsic University as student of theology. At first he 
studied hard and attended his lectures tolerably well, but 
soon underwent a great change. He studied still, but any 
subject rather than theology, and attended scarcely any lec- 
tures. He afterwards described the change in a letter to his 
mother. He tells her that his eyes had been opened. He 
learnt that books would make him learned, but would never 
make him a man. He forsook his study; threw himself 
among men. But people stared at him, despised him ; his 
body was so ungainly, his manners so uncultivated. He 
learnt riding, dancing, fencing, to bring his frame into dis- 
cipline. He succeeded, and took his place in society. His 
studies were changed. Serious books were laid aside, lighter, 
and perhaps more useful, ones were taken up. Comedies 
were of great service to him. He learnt to know himself, 
and ridiculed no one more than himself. Among Lessing’s 
new acquaintances were Mylius, the editor of the Freigeist, 
a man of loose thought and loose life; Christian Felix 
Weisse, a lover of the theatre. For Mylius he wrote some 
of his smaller poems; with Weisse he read English and 
French dramas, zealously frequented the theatre, and wrote 
his earliest comedies. He had thus entered the career of 
literature and the drama which he was so long to follow. 
It was a great grief to the good pastor at Camenz, whose 
ambition was to see his son a learned and pious minister of 
his church, to hear that he was neglecting his proper studies 
and frequenting the society of free-thinkers and actors. Gott- 
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hold was summoned home. After three months’ stay under 
the paternal roof, he returned to Leipsic, not with the pur- 
pose of studying theology, but medicine, the utmost that 
he would yield to the urgent entreaties of his parents that 
he should devote himself to a definite profession. As soon 
as he was in Leipsic again, he fell immediately into his old 
habits and his old studies. Having left Leipsic for Berlin, 
he devoted himself to literature and the drama. His father 
wrote sharp reproofs. The son replied that he had convic- 
tion in his religion and morality in his life, that time would 
shew whether he is the better Christian who has the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion in his memory and often on 
his tongue without understanding them—who goes to church 
and performs all ceremonies because they are customary, or 
he who has at one time prudently doubted and attained, or 
at least is endeavouring to attain, to conviction by the pro- 
cess of inquiry. 

No doubt there was room for Pastor Lessing to fear for 
his son. He could not see what we can. He could not see 
that his son must prove all things before he could grasp 
the good. He could not see that at that very time Gott- 
hold’s character was on the eve of a second change ; that 
he was, if unconsciously to himself, becoming a more ear- 
nest and thoughtful man. To us this change is matter of 
history. Comedy was giving place in Lessing’s affections 
to tragedy; the earnest books that he had thrown aside 
for lighter ones were taken up again; the literatures of 
ancient and modern nations more and more attracted his 
attention, inspiring him with their great spirit ; the sublime, 
the beautiful and the true, were daily gaining greater lord- 
ship over his whole being; to live in their light, humbly 
and patiently to discover their features and their laws, was 
with him a growing passion; his moral nature, his fine 
critical intellect, his sound, manly, human heart, were all 
being nobly schooled and trained. It is true he did not 
give up his free-thinking friends, nor his love for the 
theatre. Yet he daily grew beyond the influence of such 
men as Mylius, and converted the theatre into an instrument 
for improving the mind of his country. 

During the rest of his university life, if such it can be 
called, Lessing was occupied with numerous studies, espe- 
cially the European languages and literatures, and with very 
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various literary labours, all proofs of his prodigious industry 
and learning. Amongst them were productions that shew 
how great already was his interest and how large his research 
in theological matters. In 1752, he took his degree in the 
University of Wittenberg. From 1752 to 1755, he was in 
Berlin, engaged as heretofore in the most varied literary 
labours, either making learned research, translating books 
from various languages, or producing articles or books of his 
own. From 1756 to 1758, we find him in his old university 
town, Leipsic, leading the same literary life, save that he 
reads with ever greater relish and writes with ever less. 
From 1758 to 1760, he is in Berlin again, with merely a 
change of place and no essential difference as to life. But 
in 1760 a great change of life is made. He becomes Secre- 
tary to General von Tauenzien, then stationed at Breslau, 
and for the purpose of making his fortune. He holds his 
office till 1765, but does not make his fortune; and no 
wonder, for all the money that he has left after purchasing 
an “excellent library,” he squanders in the most reckless 
vard-playing. Yet though his residence at Breslau did not 
make his fortune, it helped to make his fame. For here he 
produced his Minna von Barnhelm and his great work the 
Laokoon; and here greatly increased his theological and 
philosophical learning, reading Church history, the Fathers 
and Spinoza. From 1765 to 1770, he spent his time between 
Leipsic and Berlin, in travelling, and in Hamburg. In the 
latter place his special engagement was to criticise both the 
plays and the actors of a newly opened theatre. His second 
great critical work, the Hamburgische Dramaturgie, is the 
noble fruit of this engagement. In 1770, he became librarian 
of the Wolfenbiittel Library, a post exactly suited to his 
taste, except in its want of society. Here he continued till 
his death in 1781. The last years of his life were his most 
eventful years, and the years of his theological activity. 
In the October of 1776, he was able to accomplish his 
long-desired marriage with the widow of an old Hamburg 
friend. Madame Konig was an excellent and sensible woman, 
and made Lessing strangely happy. We say strangely happy, 
for the happiness of home and of love had never been his, 
and now seemed hardly to belong to him; he enjoyed it, 
moreover, for but one short year, and it was too intense to 
last long. A year after their marriage his wife gave birth 
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to a son. The son died as soon as born, and the mother 
followed very shortly. His letters announcing first the 
child’s and then the mother’s death are concentrations of 
bitter anguish. The chamber in which his wife died he 
took for his study, aud there, in the grief and desolation of 
his soul, he wrote his theological papers against Goeze 
and others, the only occupation that availed to make him 
forget his too great sorrow. 

This is a brief outline of Lessing's life. Unsatisfactory 
in many respects as that life appears, we cannot escape the 
feeling that it was in accord with his nature and his work. 
Instinctively, by that mysterious and most blessed sense 
with which genius is endowed, he shrank with fear from 
an official life. His calling was to claim for others, having 
first used for himself, a free intellect, uncontrolled by earthly 
interests. The restlessness, too, as well as the freedom of 
his mind, was aided and not tamed down by the restlessness 
of his outward life. His calling was to search, ever to 
search, for the truth. The tent of a wanderer, therefore, 
and not the mansion of a settled inhabitant, best agreed 
with his vocation. And lastly, in reference to the errors 
and failings of his life, we are reminded of his own words : 
“Has God to do with everything, except with our failings 
alone?” And in another place, “It is not true that the 
shortest line is always the straight one.” 

Still more, at first sight, one might be inclined to think 
that a life like Lessing’s—a life spent in general literary 
work, very much in the study of classical literature, largely 
for and in connection with the theatre—a life of unsettled 
aims and in the society of men of the world, editors, play- 
writers, actors, soldiers—would unfit, or at least not fit, a 
man for the profitable study of theology. Yet further thought 
will satisfy most that, in Lessing’s case at all events, this 
life had been no ill preparation for his theological work. 
For when we ask, What have been the chief failings of 
theologians in all times? we find amongst them these—an 
untrue and mean estimate of the intellectual, moral and 
religious attainments of heathen nations, a depreciation of 
the moral and religious worth of so-called men of the world, 
great fear and anxiety lest a single flaw should be discovered 
in their systems, want of courage in speaking out their 
doubts and their convictions. Now, we find Lessing during 
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all these years acquiring a clear and full knowledge of the 
classical mind, a large acquaintance with the real though 
imperfect religion and morals of men of the world, a grow- 
ing scorn of all worship of human systems and the slightest 
unfaithfulness to the teachings and the suggestions of the 
intellect. Instead, therefore, of looking upon his secular 
life as an ill preparation for useful labour in theology, we 
consider it as one of the best parts of his preparation. It 
was but a part ; for we have seen him often occupied in the 
study of Church history and the writings of the Fathers, 
one of the most indispensable branches of theology, and a 
branch that bore precious fruit in his case. 

Before leaving Lessing’s life and turning to his theology, 
a word more as to the nature and powers of his mind will 
be of use. Not only did his mind require for further thought 
and action the greatest clearness and strongest conviction, 
it was also marked by great strength and healthiness. There 
is muscular vigour, moral, emotional and intellectual, about 
Lessing. As a sound physical frame will cast off infectious 
diseases, so a sound, healthy, braced mind rejects without 
effort the moral and mental diseases with which the world 
is always more or less full. Lessing’s mind was pre-emi- 
nently a sound and robust mind. <A sickly philosophy, a 
diseased morality, a debilitating religion, could not touch 
him. While still a schoolboy, he wrote an essay to shew 
that year by year the world continues the same as it has 
ever been, since neither the purposes of the Creator nor the 
nature of His creatures can have undergone any change ; 
and that, therefore, it depends wholly on men themselves to 
bring about the golden age of the poets. When the religious 
public was in tears and ecstacies over Klopstock’s spiritual 
songs, his sound taste condemned them. When the young 
men and maidens of Germany were undergoing all “the 
sorrows” of Goethe's Werther, and nobly ending their 
tearful existence like their great and magnanimous hero, 
the classical and well-balanced mind of Lessing expressed 
a truly Grecian contempt for such “small-great” produc- 
tions. The same strong mind shews itself against all the 
miserable inventions of one class of theologians, and against 
the sickly, religious scruples and mysticisin of another class. 
This sound mind is one of the primary endowments of a 
good theologian. 
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Another peculiarity of Lessing’s mind was its broad 
catholicity. This catholicity distinguishes his Latin essay 
of his twelfth year ; it is one of the most influential motives 
of his theological warfare ; it is the aim and the crown of 
his last great work, Nathan. His catholicity is full and 
fair, and not towards some only. He writes to his brother: 

“T hate from the bottom of my heart all people who wish to 
found sects. For it is not error, but sectarian error, yea, even 
sectarian truth, that makes the unhappiness of man, or would do 
so, if the truth were willing to form a sect.” 


Will any one say that catholicity is not an important 
qualification in a theologian ? 

His efforts to attain and keep perfect freedom in the 
pursuit and promulgation of truth, both for himself and 
others, have already been indicated. His passionate love 
of freedom is a chief characteristic. He could endure no 
other authority than his reason. He was the great apostle 
of free intellectual activity. He sacrificed the honours and 
the comforts of life that he might be perfectly free to think 
and to speak. In one place he says, 

“Luther's spirit demands absolutely that no man whatever 
shall be hindered in advancing according to his judgment in the 
discovery of truth. But all are hindered if only one even is 
forbidden to communicate to others his progress in knowledge. 
For without this individual communication there can be no 
general progress.” * 

In addition to these great qualities, Lessing possessed a 
distinct individuality hard to describe, though it can be 
seen and felt in everything he says and does. No one can 
mistake Lessing’s thoughts or Lessing's style. Perhaps this 
is a weakness, yet if it is, some would be very sorry to miss 
it. To Pastor Goeze he says, 

“Every man has his own style, just as every man has his own 
nose, and it is neither polite nor Christian to make fun of an 
honourable man’s nose, however peculiar it may be. How can 
I help it that I have now no other style? That I have not 
formed it by art, I am conscious. I am also conscious that it is 
bent on making the most unusual cascades just when I have 
thought out the subject most fully. It often plays with the 





* Anti-Goeze, I. 
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subject the more wantonly when I have sought to become more 
master of it by cool meditation.” * 

The style, the thoughts, the tone, the deeds of the man, 
all bear a peculiar and original cast, and each the impress 
of the whole man. Lessing is always Lessing and no one 
else, and the whole man Lessing is thrown into everything 
he does. 

Lessing was a clear and powerful thinker. This is mani- 
fest in all his writings. Nor was he so unsystematic in 
his thinking as is sometimes said. It is very questionable 
whether he believed in a system of philosophy, but there 
can be no doubt as to his power to criticise and to con- 
struct one. His Education of the Human Race and several 
posthumous fragments shew clearly that he was able and 
delighted to build up systems of thought, if only for the 
pleasure of pulling them down again. We pass over the 
system that he is supposed to have believed in, not because 
it is not worthy of consideration, but because his countrymen 
themselves are not agreed whether he intended it for a house 
of cards or for a serious and permanent structure.t+ In either 
case his theological labours are intelligible apart from it. 

Lessing was a great Grecian. He had thoroughly studied 
Grecian art. His taste was formed in this school. The 
canons of his criticism were generalizations from his ob- 
servation of its productions. Here the goddess of beauty 
revealed to him her charms, and anointed him to proclaim 
the gospel of her sovereignty. He did not forget that he 
was her priest when he entered the sombre temple of theo- 
logy. Here also he endeavoured to establish her authority. 
He concludes his beautiful essay, Wie die Alten den Tod 
gebildet, with words that were glad tidings to young Goethe's 
heart : t 

“Only when religion is misunderstood can it carry us away 
from the beautiful ; and it is an argument for the true religion, 
the religion which is rightly understood, when it brings us every- 
where back to the beautiful.” 





* Anti-Goeze, II. 
+ Two elaborate examinations of Lessing’s philosophy are Guhrauer’s Les- 
sing’s Erzichung des Menschengeschlechts, Berlin, 1841, and H. Ritter’s paper 
on Lessing's philosophische und religiése Grundsdtze in the Gottingen Studien 
for 1847. 
+ Wahrheit und Dichtung, b. viii. 
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Lessing was more than a thinker and an art critic. If 
he was not a great and original poet, he had so much of the 
poet’s nature, that it is not easy to say what of it was want- 
ing. He disclaimed, however, the possession of it. 

“T do not feel the living spring within me, which wells up by 
its own inborn power, shooting upward by its own might in such 
rich, such fresh, such pure streams of light ; I must force every- 
thing upwards by the aid of forcing apparatus and pipes. I 
should be so poor, so cold, so shortsighted, if I had not learnt to 
a certain extent to borrow discreetly foreign treasures, to warm 
myself at others’ fires, and to strengthen my eye with the glasses 
of art.” * 

Yet surely the power of acquiring the spiritual wealth, 
the mental fire and sight, of which Lessing here speaks, 
and with which his dramas are enriched, verged closely 
upon poetic power. He had poetic passion, whether his 
own or borrowed, and this is an important element in his 
nature, and greatly influenced his relation to theology. 

We now come to this man, so made, so educated, to listen 
to some of his thoughts upon theology. 

Although he had been repelled from theology by the 
bigotry, narrowness and intellectual lifelessuess of its pro- 
fessors, Lessing was drawn to it again by its religious 
importance and the vast influence which it had exerted 
and must ever exert upon the development of mankind. 
But he returned to theology as to no sacred and super- 
human science, but as to a subject of common interest, to 
be handled by the intellect like any other branch of know- 
ledge. Owing to his firm faith in the intellect, a great 
many of the doctrines of theologians had no further interest 
for him than as they had played a most important part in 
the mental training of men during the dark ages, or as they 
still obstructed the progress of mind. Indeed, theology 
engaged his attention only as it related to the education of 
the human race. Man, the mind of man, was the great 
subject of his study ; to aid the development of that mind 
was the one end of all his labours ; theology was a most 
important factor in this development, either favourable or 
unfavourable, and hence the interest with which he studied 
it, and the earnestness with which he wrote about it. “It 





* Hamburgische Dramaturgie, at the end. 
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is certainly substantially true,” he writes to his brother, 
“that in my theological—as you will call them—squabbles 
or meddlings, my concern is rather for the sound human 
understanding than for theology.” 

Lessing has left no theological creed of his own. In 
relation to existing theological systems he was antagonistic. 
To the two great opposing parties of his day he was an 
enemy. On the one hand, he was at war with the orthodox 
believers in the creeds and the Bible, while, on the other 
hand, he was still more in conflict with the z/lwminati and 
false rationalists. He writes to his brother, who had mis- 
understood his theological position— 

“Should I grudge the world the attempt to enlighten it? 
Should I not with my whole heart desire that every one may 
think reasonably about religion? I would despise myself if I 
myself had had any other object in my blottings than to aid in 
forwarding these great designs. Still, grant me my own way by 
which I believe I shall be able to do this. And what is simpler 
than this way of mine? I am not for retaining the impure water 
which has been long unfit for use: I am only anxious that it be 
not poured away before we know whence purer is to be obtained ; 
I am only desirous that it should not be poured away without 
considering that the child may henceforth have to be bathed 
in filthy water. And what else is it, our new-fashioned theology 
compared with orthodoxy, but filthy water as compared with 
impure water ? 

“With orthodoxy, thank God, we were tolerably near the end 
of the chapter; a partition had been run up between it and 
philosophy, behind which each might go on its way without hin- 
dering the other. But what is being done now? This partition 
is torn down, and, under the pretext of making us rational Chris- 
tians, we are made in the highest degree irrational philosophers. 
I beg you, my dear brother, acquaint yourself more accurately 
with this matter, and look less at what our new theologians 
reject, and more at what they wish to substitute for it. In this 
we agree, that our old system of religion is false : but I should not 
like to say to you, that it is a patch-work by bunglers and semi- 
philosophers. I know nothing in the world in which human 
penetration has more distinguished and exercised itself than in 
it. Patch-work by bunglers and semi-philosophers the religious 
system is which shall now take the place of the old one; and 
with far greater influence upon the reason and philosophy than 
this laid claim to. And yet you blame me because I defend this 
old system. My neighbour's house threatens to fall. If my 
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neighbour will remove it, I will honestly help him. But he will 
not remove it ; he will prop it and substruct it, to the entire ruin 
of my house. He must leave off doing this, or I shall interest 
myself in his falling house as if it were my own.” 


In another letter to his brother, he says, 

“T prefer the old orthodox (at bottom tolerunt) theology to the 
modern (at bottom txtolerant) theology, because that openly con- 
tended with the sound human mind, and this would like rather 
to corrupt it. I make terms with my declared enemies, that I 
may be the better able to be on my guard against my secret ones.” 

These two quotations indicate with sufficient clearness 
his relation both to the orthodox and to the rationalists. 
In this respect, as in others, he stood alone. That he stood 
alone from pure regard for the truth, none can doubt who 
is acquainted with his character. And the progress of theo- 
logical science has shewn that his position was far more 
secure than that of either class of his opponents. 

We now come to a more important element of Lessing’s 
theology. His relation to the dogmatic theology and the 
theological parties of his day is but a secondary matter 
compared with his relation to the greatest institution and 
the greatest book that have ever influenced our race. What 
did Lessing think of the Bible and of Christianity? This 
question introduces us to the heart of his theological labours 
and influence. 

Closely connected as the two members of this question 
are, they are quite distinct in one respect, and Lessing care- 
fully drew the distinction. We must, therefore, consider 
them apart as far as this is possible. And, first, his position 
with respect to the Bible. 

The great theological battle which he called forth by the 
publication and partial advocacy of fragments of a posthu- 
mous work against the Bible by Professor Hermann Samuel 
Reimarus, of Hamburg, raged chiefly around the Bible. The 
conclusions that Reimarus arrived at after an examination 
of the book were not destructive simply of its infallibility 
and inspiration, but of its general trustworthiness also, and 
of the religion which he supposed was founded upon it. 
Lessing, in publishing fragments of Reimarus’ work, prefixed 
to them a number of propositions with a view to help the 
simple Christian who might be at a loss and in doubt as to 
his Christianity after reading the Fragmentist. These pro- 
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positions culminated in the conclusion, that if all the Frag- 
mentist’s destructive criticism of the Bible should turn out 
to be true, the Christian religion would not be endangered 
thereby. Of course the orthodox theologians were at their 
wits’ end to know what to do with the Fragmentist’s reason- 
ing. Much of their rage they vented upon Lessing for 
publishing what they called an infamous and feeble produc- 
tion. They declared that Christianity stood or fell with the 
Bible. They accused Lessing of being only a secret and 
subtle enemy of both Christianity and the Bible, and decried 
the propositions with which he had armed the perplexed 
and unlearned Christian against the doubt that Christianity 
might be untrue. The ground Lessing took in the contro- 
versy is indicated clearly in the following example: 

“My anonymous author maintains : the resurrection of Christ 
cannot be believed for this reason amongst others (auch darum), 
because the reports of the evangelists concerning it contradict each 
other. 

“TI answer: the resurrection of Christ may be true enough, 
although the reports of the evangelists are contradictory. 

“Then there comes a third and says: the resurrection of Christ 
is absolutely to be believed, for the reports of the evangelists are 
not contradictory. 

“ Weigh these particles, because (auch darum), although, for. 
You will find that all but everything rests upon them.” * 

The publication of the Fragments, the ground that he 
took in the following conflict, and the rationalistic tenden- 
cies of his mind as well, indicate generally his views of the 
Bible. But there are passages in his controversy with the 
theologians well worthy of quotation. He concludes a very 
remarkable composition + thus : 


“T conclude and wish: would that the Testament of John 
might re-unite all whom the Gospel of John has separated! It 
is apocryphal, this Testament, it must be allowed, but for that 
reason no less divine.” 

Elsewhere, + he apostrophizes Luther— 

“Luther, thou !—great, misunderstood man—thou hast deli- 
vered us from the yoke of tradition: who will deliver us from 
the more insufferable yoke of the letter? Who will at last bring 
* Eine Duplik. + Uber den Beweis des Geistes und der Kraft. 
t Line Parabel, &e. 
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us a Christianity such as thou wouldest now teach, such as Christ 
himself would teach ?’ 


In another brief controversial production,* in which he 
defended with characteristic clearness and force the Frag- 
mentist’s charges of contradiction against the gospel narra- 
tives of the resurrection of Jesus, he passes this sentence 
upon the harmonists : 


“T granted the premiss (that there are irreconcilable contra- 
dictions in the evangelical accounts) because, after many sincere 
efforts not to be obliged to grant it, I became convinced of the 
miserable condition of all Gospel harmonies. For I dare trust 
myself, according to the rules upon which they are based, abso- 
lutely without any exception to bring all and every different 
narrative of the same event into no less agreement. When his- 
torians agree as to the main fact, the method of our harmonists 
defies all other difficulties. Invent them as wildly as you will, 
I will very soon reduce them into order, and support every step 
in my procedure with the procedure of some famous harmonist.” 


While this controversy was going on, he wrote to his 
friend Moses Mendelssohn— 

“Tt is infinitely difficult to know when and where one should 
stop, and for a thousand to every one the goal of their inquiry is 
the spot where they grew weary of inquiring. Whether this was 
not often the case with our Fragmentist, I will not absolutely 
deny. Only I am unwilling that any unfairness should be shewn 
him. I grant your remark, that in judging of certain characters 
and actions the measure of light and moral feeling which belonged 
to the time must be considered, is well founded. Yet surely only 
in the case of such characters and actions as make no claim to be 
more than the characters and actions of mere men? And shall 
this be the case with those of which the Fragmentist speaks ? 
I am confident he would have passed a wholly different judgment 
upon similar characters and actions if he had found them in 
Herodotus, and certainly would not have forgotten to place him- 
self in their times and upon the stage of their ideas. But are 
patriarchs and prophets people to whom we must stoop? They 
are, on the contrary, designed to be the most exalted models of 
virtue, and the least of their actions we are to consider as recorded 
for us with reference to a certain divine economy. If, therefore, 
in things which can scarcely be excused, the people should and 
wil! with violence find something divine,—the philosopher, I 








* Eine Duplik. 
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think, does wrong when he merely excuses these things. He 
must, on the contrary, speak of them with all contempt, which 
they would deserve in our better times, with all the contempt 
which they can ever deserve in still better, still more enlight- 
ened times. The reason why you have been struck with such a 
manner of procedure on the part of our Fragmentist, can only lie 
in this, that you have always been little accustomed to consider 
the blameworthy actions in the light of a kind of divinity, in 
which we certainly are called upon to consider them.” 

Still, though Lessing’s views of the Bible were by no 
means the orthodox views, he had no sympathy whatever 
with the contemptuous treatment which it received from 
weak and frivolous free-thinkers like Edelmann and Nico- 
lai. He acknowledged the intrinsic greatness of the Bible, 
although he could not in his day appreciate it as it can 
now be appreciated. Above all, he recognized the great 
service that the Bible has rendered in educating mankind. 
It is in this view that he treats of it in his hundred para- 
graphs on the Education of the Human Race. It is with 
him an elementary book, indeed, to be followed by an 
“eternal gospel ;’ but it has been, and still is, and must be 
for some time to come, the great school-book of mankind. 

“ At least it is clear from experience, that the New Testament 
writings have.supplied and still supply the second better elemen- 
tary book for the human race. They have occupied for seventeen 
hundred years the human understanding more than all other 
books, more than all other books have enlightened it, even if it 
should only be by the light which the human understanding 
itself brought into them.”* 


Elsewhere he says, 


“T see clearly how much the learned study of the Bible has 
assisted all other knowledge and sciences ; into what barbarism 
we might soon again sink, if it were wholly banished from the 
world.” + 

It was no inconsistency in him, therefore, to say : 


“Take care, thou stronger individual, thou who stampest in 
rage upon the last page of this elementary book, take care not to 
let thy weaker fellow-scholars observe what thou hast an inkling 
of, or already beginnest to see.” ¢ 








* Erziehung des Menschengeschlects, § 64, 65. t Axiomata. 
t Erziehung d. M. G., § 68. 
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We now come to the second half of our question: What 
was Lessing's position as to Christianity ? 

It is needful, in considering this important question, to 
bear in mind, that Lessing saw in all the three positive 
religions with which he was acquainted—the Jewish, the 
Christian and the Mohammedan—two elements, the one 
‘human and perishable, the other divine and eternal. He 
recognized in all these religions one great, eternal prin- 
ciple—the principle which Jesus proclaimed as the sum 
of both the Jewish and the Christian religion, the principle, 
namely, of love to God and man, with special emphasis 
upon love to man. He saw clearly that it was not the 
specific difference in the characters of the professors of 
these religions, but a common quality, that constituted 
them good and religious men, and this common quality was 
love. He saw, however, that this principle of love was 
clearly not peculiar to any revealed or positive religion, 
but the natural out-growth of the human mind and heart. 
When, therefore, he came to Christianity, he distinguished 
between its natural and its positive teaching. The dis- 
tinction he expressed by calling the natural religion of 
Christianity Christ’s religion, “the religion which Christ 
himself acknowledged and practised,’* and the positive 
religion of Christianity, the Christian religion. 

It is further needful to bear in mind, that although 
Lessing did not receive the teaching of the dogmatic Chris- 
tian religion, he set great value upon it as an instrument in 
educating the human family. With the view of silencing 
the frivolous and contemptuous criticisms of the theology 
of the church, which were in vogue amongst the i//uminati 
of his day, he even argued for a profound philosophical 
meaning as underlying such dogmas as that of the Trinity, 
and that of the satisfaction of Christ. He recognized in 
Christian theology great acuteness and grasp of intellect. 
He believed the sacred authority attaching to Christian 
theology had procured for it its numerous students. He 
thought the time had not come when men would think and 
study without the motives which a sacred book and sacred 
system of doctrines supply. He, therefore, thankfully ac- 
knowledged the intrinsic worth and the great usefulness of 





* Die Religion Christi. 
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the religion of the church, and also used his utmost efforts 
to silence all contemptuous sceptics. 

Yet, notwithstanding his attachment to the doctrine of 
love to God and man, which Lessing held to be the religion 
of Christ, and notwithstanding his admiration of the intel- 
lectual power manifested in systematic theology, and his 
great cautiousness in exposing its untruthfulness, he was 
most decidedly unfriendly to Christianity as a positive reli- 
gion. His whole life, studies and work issued in antagonism 
to a system which proclaims to all men, “ He that believeth 
shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned.” 
In his tract on the Education of the Human Race, he can- 
not conceal his great dissatisfaction with one of the main 
doctrines of Christianity—that of rewards and punishments, 
nor his deep longing for the time of a new cternal Gospel. 
The aim of Nathan der Weise is clearly no other than that 
which he confessed to his brother. 

“Tt may be,” he says, “that my Nathan will on the whole 
produce but little effect if it comes upon the stage, which proba- 
bly it never will. It is enough if it can be read with interest, 
and among a thousand readers one only learns from it to doubt 
the evidence and universality of his religion.” 

Previously he said in another letter to his brother, 

“Theologians of all revealed religions will no doubt inwardly 
abuse it (Nathan), but publicly to oppose it they will probably 
take no steps.” 

In an unpublished preface which at one time he intended 
to prefix to the drama, he wrote: “ Nathan’s feeling against 
every positive religion has always been mine.” Passages in 
the drama shew clearly enough how much his intellect and 
heart rebelled against a system of belief with claims to uni- 
versality. Sittah, the Sultan’s sister, says to her brother, 

“Thou dost not know the Christians, wilt not know them. 
Their pride is to be Christians, not men. For even that, origin- 
ating with their founder, which seasons their superstition with 
humanity, they do not love because it is human, but because 
Christ taught it, Christ did it. Well for them that he was so 
good aman! Well for them that they may receive his virtues 
upon trust! Still, what virtues? Not his virtues, but his name 
shall be spread everywhere, shall put to shame the names of all 
good men, shall swallow them up. The name, the name alone, is 
their concern.” 
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In the first interview between Nathan and the Templar, 
we read : 

“ Templar.—I must confess, you know how Templars ought to 
think. 

“ Nathan.—Only Templars ? ought merely ? and merely because 
the rules of the order so command? I know how good men 
think ; know that all lands produce good men.” 

Further on, Nathan exclaims to the Templar : 

“Come, we must, must be friends! Despise my nation as 
much as you will. Neither of us chose his nation for himself. 
Are we our nation? What then is a nation? Are Christian and 
Jew Christian and Jew before they are men? Oh, that I had found 
in you one more to whom it is sufficient to be called a man !” 

The famous parable of the three rings, the central doc- 
trine and the chief beauty, of the drama, is much too long 
to quote as it stands ; we can only give the substance of it, 
feeling at the same time how any abbreviation, in prose too, 
must miss the effect of the whole. 

Saladin asks of Nathan which of the three religions, the 
Jewish, the Christian, the Mohammedan, is the true one. 
Nathan clothes his answer in a parable. Ages ago an 
Eastern owned a precious ring, which possessed the secret 
virtue of making its owner beloved by God and man. Of 
course its owner valued it most highly, and, accordingly, 
took measures to perpetuate it in his family. To this end 
he left it to his best beloved son, and with the command 
that it should be left by him and all succeeding possessors 
to the best beloved son, who should by virtue of owning it 
be the ruler of his family. At length it was in the hands 
of a father who had three sons equally beloved, to each of 
whom he had on separate occasions privately promised the 
inheritance of the ring. He drew near to death, and was in 
great perplexity as to his promise. An expedient occurred 
to him: to have two more rings made in appearance exactly 
like the first. The ring was given to a goldsmith for the 
purpose, and he soon returned three so much alike that the 
father himself could not distinguish the original one. His 
three sons separately received his blessing, and each a ring, 
which he believed to be the ring. Immediately after the 
father’s death disputes arose, since each son claimed to 
have the ring and therein the title to be prince of the 
family. They appealed to the judge. 
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“The judge replied (we translate Lessing’s words) : Unless you 
quickly produce your father, I send you from my judgment-seat. 
Do you imagine that I sit here to solve enigmas? or are you 
waiting till the true ring opens its mouth ?—Yet, stay! I hear 
that the true ring possesses the magic virtue of making its owner 
beloved, acceptable to God and man. This must determine! 
For the false rings will not be able to do this! Then, whom do 
two of you love most? Come, speak! You are silent? The 
rings act only reflexively ? and not outwardly? Each loves him- 
self most? O then you are all three deceived deceivers! Your 
rings are all three ungenuine. Perhaps the genuine ring was lost. 
To hide or to make up the loss, your father had three made for 
one. So, unless you take my counsel instead of my judgment, 
go your ways! My counsel is, Take the matter just as it stands. 
If each of you has his ring from his father, let each believe con- 
fidently his is the genuine ring. It is possible your father was 
not willing any longer to endure the tyranny of the one ring in 
his house. It is certain that he loved all three of you, loved you 
all alike, since he could not oppress two of you to favour the 
third.—Let it be so! Let each emulate his uncorrupted, unpre- 
judiced love! Let each vie with the others in shewing the 
virtues of his ring! Assist this virtue with your gentleness, 
your perfect concord, your beneficence, your profoundest submis- 
sion to God! And if then the virtues of the rings are evident 
in your far-off posterity, I invite you again before this judgment- 
seat a million years hence. Then a wiser man than I will sit 
here, and give judgment. Go! Thus spoke the discreet judge.” 


But Lessing’s dissatisfaction with the positive side of 
Christianity is as apparent in the characters of his drama 
as in their speeches. Nathan, the wise and noble Nathan, 
“to whom it is enough to be a man,” whose religion is not 
that of Jew, or Christian, or Mussulman, and yet the reli- 
gion of them all, commands the admiration and love of 
the reader. The Christian patriarch, the fiery, persecuting 
zealot, on the other hand, excites only contempt and hatred. 
And of all the other characters, in proportion as they are 
natural men and women, uncorrupted by an exclusive creed, 
they are loveable ; while in proportion as they submit their 
minds and hearts to any positive and exclusive religion, they 
are unloveable. The contrast of Nathan’s foster-daughter 
Recha and her nurse Daja is very forcible. Daja is one of 
those fond, anxious women, who believe without doubting 
jn their church, and have to suffer the sore trial of seeing 
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one dearly beloved outside the church. Her anguish for 
Recha is extreme. For Recha has been brought up by 
Nathan in no positive, but in natural, religion. Her heart 
is the home of a profound and beautiful religion, but a 
religion of nature and no church. In Recha we have a 
bright example of natural, uncorrupted womanhood, saved 
from the injurious influences of superstition by the exceed- 
ing wisdom of her foster-parent. In Daja we have a sad 
and unhappy example of what fond and faithful woman’s 
nature may be made under the evil influence of a hard and 
unnatural creed. 

The grounds of Lessing's dislike to positive religions, 
and Christianity amongst them, though nowhere summa- 
rised by himself, are not difficult to imagine. When we 
consider that the main characteristics of his mind, as well 
as the profuundest motives of his great conflicts and work, 
were catholicity, intellectual freedom and activity, human- 
ism, hatred of the least injustice, we have the chief causes 
of his antagonism before us. 

There is still an important aspect of Lessing’s mind as 
to Christianity to be considered. Nathan was written to 
bring men to doubt not only the universality of Christian- 
ity, but also its evidence. The three rings cannot be dis- 
tinguished. In other works he says clearly enough that 
the historical evidence for Christianity could never produce 
in him more than a belief in its probability, never a con- 
viction of its certainty. Yet at first sight all he says on 
this subject seems not to be in strict accord. The variations 
in his statements, however, are only as to degree, and if the 
persons to whom he speaks are duly considered, his real 
opinion is clear. 

Lessing always weighed a man’s mental condition before 
he ventured to instruct him, and especially in the matter 
of the evidences of his religion. If, therefore, three men, 
the first a simple Christian, the second a philosopher, the 
third an orthodox theologian, had come to him to ask his 
view of the evidences of Christianity, he would have given 
three varying answers, though all true. To the first inquirer, 
the simple Christian, he would have answered: “Look 
within your own heart. Are not your highest feelings love 
to man and to God, submission to the Divine will, faith- 
fulness to your conscience, forgiveness of wrong, self-sacri- 
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fice in the service of others? Where will you find the 
religion that lays greater stress upon these virtues than the 
religion of Jesus? Where is the religion that is more able 
to produce them than the religion of Jesus? Do you not 
feel the eternal, necessary truth of this religion? Surely, 
it must be true. Again, look around you and see what 
this religion now is, and what it has done for mankind. 
It rises in the world after seventeen hundred years as a 
grand and glorious temple, beautiful and vast in structure, 
benign and elevating in influence. From this great tem- 
ple have proceeded law and right, art and science, morals 
and religion. Within its hallowed precincts the noblest 
and the purest characters have been formed and inspired. 
Surely mankind owe more to the Christian religion than 
to any other institution in the world! Within your own 
heart, therefore, and all round about you in the world, you 
may see most reliable evidence for the truth of Christianity.” 
To the second inquirer, the philosopher, Lessing would pro- 
bably return in substance this answer: “ Do you not feel 
that Christianity is true? Do you not see that it is true in 
all its great and beneficial influence in educating our race? 
Is not that enough to satisfy you? It satisfies your heart, 
but not your head? You would believe the greatest truths 
of the Christian system if Christianity could not be proved 
to be historically true? if the two foundations of the early 
church—fulfilled prophecies and miracles—did not exist? 
Yes? Then, listen. A pillar is no stronger than its weakest 
place, and a chain no stronger than its weakest link. The 
historical evidence of Christianity rests upon the pillar, 
hangs upon the chain, of fulfilled prophecies and miracles. 
We know of fulfilled prophecies only the record of their 
fulfilment—of miracles, only the record of their perform- 
ance. The strength of the pillar and the chain is the reli- 
ableness of historical testimony. With how much confi- 
dence can you lean upon reports of fulfilled prophecies and 
of miracles? For myself, my trust in historical truth can 
never amount to conviction. If my religion had no firmer 
support than the historical evidence of Christianity, I should 
feel that all eternity hung but by a spider's web. And 
certain I am, that the theology of the schoolmen never so 
wounded religion as historical exegesis is now doing daily.” 
Thus would Lessing answer one 
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** Whose faith has centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form.” 

Tiow would he answer the third inquirer, the orthodox 
theologian, or the orthodoxist, as he would call him? Per- 
haps thus: “You wish to know what I think of Christian 
evidences. Is it from curiosity you inquire? Is it that 
you wish to find a shield by which to turn the Fragmentist’s 
sceptical shafts? What kind of a shield will suit you? I 
thought I had one that would do for a man whose heart is 
more of a Christian than his head. But Pastor Goeze 
says it is of straw, and certainly it is small. If you want 
a shield to cover your Bible, your church and your congre- 
gation, mine is not large enough. You ask me about the 
evidences of Christianity. What do you want evidences 
for? To be able to say to all men, ‘He that believeth not 
shall be damned’? +Thank God, the evidences of Christian- 
ity are so uncertain, that the more you preach this text the 
less men will heed you! I say, the evidences of Christian- 
ity are too uncertain to base a universal religion upon. 
For do not all religions rest ultimately upon history? And 
must not history be received upon trust? Now, whom can 
men trust best? Surely their family, those whose blood 
runs in their own veins, those who have given them from 
their very childhood proof of their love, who never deceived 
them, save when it was best to be deceived. How can a 
Mohammedan believe his fathers less than thou believest 
thine? or, reversely, can he desire from thee that thou 
shouldst make thy fathers liars that they may not contra- 
dict his ?” 

A most important and interesting inquiry remains, which 
cannot now be touched upon—the influence Lessing exerted 
upon the theology of Germany. We must be content to say 
that it was immeasurably great, as great as his influence 
upon art and poetry. How could it be otherwise? The man 
was so great; his mind so clear, strong, free ; his influence 
had gained for him a public befure he touched theology ; 
English and French Deists, German illuminati, critics like 
Semler, Ernesti and Michaelis, had paved the way for him, 
while men like Paulus and Eichhorn were following close 
upon his rear; and then Herder, Goethe and Schiller were 
proud to be his disciples and continue his work. But we 
must end, and with two passages from our hero. 
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“Not the truth which any man possesses, or thinks he pos- 
sesses, but the honest toil which he has spent to get below it, 
constitutes the worth of the man. For not by the possession of, 
but by the search for, truth, are his powers expanded, in which 
alone consists his ever-growing perfection. Possession makes 
restful, indolent, proud— 

“Tf God held in His right hand all truth, and in His left the 
single, ever active desire after truth, although with the addition 
that I must always and for ever wander in error, and said to 
me—Choose! I should fall with humility into His left and say— 
Father, give! the pure truth, I feel (ist ja doch nur J, is for Thee 
alone !”* 

“ Suppose I have not then used my leisure to the best purpose, 
what does it signify? Who knows whether I should not have 
used it to a worse one in anything else? At least my intention 
was to use it well. At least my conviction was that I should 
thus use it well. I leave it to the future what my honestly 
spoken opinion ought and is able to accomplish. It is probable 
it ought not to accomplish as much as it might be able to do. 
Probably, according to the laws of a higher economy ( Haushal- 
tung ), the fire must for a long time to come continue to smoke, 
for a long time to come make sound eyes to smart, before we can 
enjoy both its light and its warmth. Is that so, then, Thou 
eternal fountain of truth, who alone knowest when and where 
it shall flow, pardon a uselessly busy servant! He wished to 
remove mire from Thy way. If he has unknowingly cast grains 
of gold away with it, Thy graius of gold are not lost !"+ 


J. FREDERICK SMITH. 





II.—THE CREATION.—IIL 


THE last article on the Creation concluded the investiga- 
tion of the first account ; and it also prepared the way, by 
a translation of chapters ii. and iii, and by an exhibition 
of the differences in tone and purpose as well as in language 
between the two accounts, for a similar investigation of the 
second. This I now attempt, starting from the point reached 
in the former paper, and requesting my readers to refer to 
that for the translation and preliminary matter. 





* Eine Duplik. + Ibid. 
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We have in the first place to look out for passages in 
other Old Testament books which may confirm or account 
for the story of Eden in chapters ii. and iii. That story is 
very different from the scientific scheme of ch.i. It is a 
drama of human interest, and abounds in names by which 
we ought to be able to trace it to its source. The man was 
put in “a garden in Eden, towards the east.” Is nothing 
told us elsewhere about this country Eden, or the garden 
in it, or about the Tree of Life or the Tree of Knowledge of 
good and evil in the middle of the garden ? 

As a mere geographical name, we find the name Eden 
mentioned in the two following passages ; but it is to be 
noticed that though the spelling is the same, the punctu- 
ators bid us read it when so used with the first e short ({7¥ 
instead of 7JY); this however may be, and probably is, a 
factitious distinction introduced in later times. In 2 Kings 
xix. 12, the king of Assyria says through his ambassadors 
to Hezekiah: “Did the gods of the nations which my 
fathers destroyed—Gozan, Harran and Rezeph, and the 
sons of Eden who were in Thelassar—rescue them? where 
is the king of Hamath, and the king of Arpad, and the 
king at the city of Sepharvaim, Hena and Ivvah?’ Ezekiel, 
in his wail for Tyre, enumerates the countries which had 
had commercial dealings with Tyre, and after Sidon, Arpad, 
Persia, Tarshish, Javan (Greece), Togarmah, Syria, Judah, 
Arabia, and others, says (xxvii. 23, 24): “Harran, and 
Canneh, and Eden, the merchants of Sheba, Assyria and 
Chilmad, were thy merchants.” Without minute examina- 
tion of the geographical hints here conveyed, we see at 
once that a district of Assyria, and probably in the north 
of Assyria, must be meant. There is also a town of Syria 
on the slopes of Lebanon known as Beth-Eden (7773), 
called in Greek Mapadeooc, and even now Eden, mentioned 
in Amos i. 5 ; but its site is so far from the district to which 
all other indications lead us, that we cannot believe it to 
have any connection with the original Eden, except possi- 
bly as a colony ; which hypothesis is perhaps favoured by 
the prefixed Beth (= dwelling of Edenites). 

The Eden of Genesis is not synonymous with Paradise. 
It is there distinctly treated as a country ; the garden was 
planted in Eden. But (except as the geographical name 
just mentioned) it occurs only in connection with its gar- 
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den ; and we now inquire what the Old Testament has to 
say of the Garden of Eden. It is alluded to in Genesis 
itself (xiii. 10): “And Lot raised his eyes and saw the 
whole circle of the Jordan, that it was well watered, before 
Jahveh destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, like the Garden 
of Jahveh, like the land of Lower Egypt on thy coming to 
Zoar.” But in the rest of the Old Testament, very curi- 
ously, we find no mention of it except in Joel, the later 
Isaiah, and Ezekiel, in the following passages. 

(1.) Joel ii. 3: Before them fire burns, and behind them 
flame glows ; the land before them was like the Garden of 
Eden, and behind them it is a desert of desolation. (2.) 
Is. li. 3: Jahveh has comforted Zion, comforted all her 
ruins, and made her desert like Eden, and her wilderness 
like the Garden of Jahveh ; delight and joy will be found 
in her, thanksgiving and the sound of music. (3.) Ezek. 
xxxi. 3—18: “Behold Assyria! a cedar on Lebanon with 
fair branches. ... Cedars did not overtop it in the Garden 
of God, nor cypresses resemble its branches, and planes 
were not like its shoots; none of the trees in the Garden 
of God resembled it in its beauty ; beautiful I made it in 
the multitude of its boughs; and all the trees of Eden 
which were in the Garden of God envied it.... At the 
sound of its fall I made nations tremble, when I threw it 
down to the grave to those who had gone down to the pit, 
and all the trees of Eden, the choice and the best of Leba- 
non that drink water, grieved for it in the nether world ; 
for these too went down with it to the grave to those 
slain by the sword, and its progeny that had sat in its 
shade in the midst of nations. To whom art thou thus 
like in glory and in greatness among the trees of Eden? 
for thou art thrown down with the trees of Eden to the 
nether world, and liest in the midst of the uncircumcised 
with those that have fallen by the sword. So is Pha- 
raoh and all his multitude”—is the declaration of the Lord 
Jahveh. (4.) Ezek. xxxvi. 35: And they will say, “That 
devastated land has become like the Garden of Eden, and 
the waste and devastated and ruined cities stand fortified !” 
(5.) Ezek. xxviii. 11—13: And the word of Jahveh came 
to me saying: “Son of man, raise a lament over the king 
of Tyre, and say to him: ‘Thus says the Lord Jahveh: 
Thou that sealest up perfection, thou full of wisdom and 
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finished in beauty, thou wast in Eden, the Garden of God ; 
all the precious stones that cover thee ... were ordained at 
the time of thy creation; thou... wast on the holy moun- 
tain of God,” &c. 

To these passages we have only to add a few in the book 
of Proverbs in which the Tree of Life is mentioned. (1.) 
Prov. xi. 30: The righteous man’s fruit is a Tree of Life. 
(2.) Prov. xiii. 12: Hope deferred sickens the heart; but 
the desire arriving is a Tree of Life. (3.) Prov. xv. 4: 
Gentleness of tongue is a Tree of Life ; but perversity in it 
is a break-down in the spirit. (4.) Prov. iii. 18: She [wis- 
dom] is a Tree of Life to those that lay hold on her: and 
blessed are they that hold her. 

Now what should we suppose from these passages was 
known to the writers, or to those for whom they wrote, re- 
specting Eden, Paradise, and the Tree of Life? There is 
absolutely nothing that descends from vague metaphor into 
the most distant allusion to the facts of the story. The 
Garden of Eden, or of God, is used simply as a figure 
whereby to denote the utmost fertility ; the trees of Eden 
to indicate the finest conceivable of their kind. The Tree 
of Life equally serves the purpose of metaphor only. No 
one of the passages quoted shows any knowledge of the story 
at all; but is far more intelligible on the supposition that 
the writer did not know it than that he did. The story must 
indeed have existed ; for without that substratum of legend 
the bare notion of God having a garden, and of Life having 
anything to do with a tree, would never have sprung up. 
We thus gain testimony to two important facts—first, that 
the legend had existed, and been so widely known as to 
furnish a store of familiar metaphors ; and secondly, that it 
was obsolescent or obsolete. (Similarly the “apple of dis- 
cord” may be spoken of by many who never knew the story 
of the judgment of Paris.) Now it is certainly a striking 
fact that the writers who speak of the Garden and the Tree 
belong to a somewhat late age of the Hebrew sacred litera- 
ture—the age of the Captivity (the later Isaiah and Ezekiel), 
or to an uncertain but probably equally late age (the pro- 
verbs in question). So many striking and perfectly new 
quasi-mythological conceptions appear in all the post-exilian 
writings, that it might seem an obvious conclusion to con- 
sider the story of Eden to have been learned from the Per- 
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sians during the Captivity. But Ezekiel uses the Garden 
of Eden solely as a familiar metaphor; if it alluded to a 
new story just picked up from foreigners, could it have been 
used in this way? Surely several centuries must have 
elapsed for the once familiar story to have its details, and 
ultimately all its features, so washed out as to leave nothing 
but one phrase serviceable as a metaphor. And therefore 
our minds are not puzzled but relieved to find that one 
sufficient proof of the existence of the legend before the 
Captivity is happily preserved. The prophet Joel’s age is 
not indeed stated by himself in his book, but is approxi- 
imately determined from his historical allusions, as well as 
from the general tone of his thoughts, to be not far from 
830 B.C. ; Ewald places him first of all the prophets, and 
Hitzig gives very good reasons for considering the period 
between 874 and 851 to be the only possible time for his 
prophecy. Anyhow, therefore, he lived not only long 
before the Babylonian Captivity, but at least half a century 
before the earliest hostile contact with Assyria, which ended 
in the captivity of the northern kingdom. Now we have 
seen that Joel uses the figure of the Garden of Eden pre- 
cisely as Ezekiel did. We are therefore fully entitled to 
say that it was not the contact with Eastern mythology at 
Babylon, nor even earlier in Assyria, that introduced the 
story among the Israelites. 

But other names remain to be considered, which certainly 
form an essential part of the story, seeing that they are not 
required for the legend of the first man and woman, and 
must therefore be retained in their place simply because 
they had stood there in the original form of the story. We 
are told that one great river issued from (which probably 
means took its rise in) the land of Eden. This may be 
compared with the great Deep, the Ocean-stream, of other 
legends ; like that, it is described as being the fountain-head 
of the chief (if not of all the) rivers of the known world. 
It watered the Garden ; and on issuing thence, it divided, 
and became the source of four great rivers, called Pish6n, 
Gihén, Hiddekel, and Perith. The last two of these are 
well known, as the Tigris and Euphrates. The first two 
names occur nowhere else ; and that they were as little 
known to the writer's contemporaries as to us, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that he appends to them an elaborate 
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description of their whereabouts. The Pishdn passes round 
the land of Havilah, and the Gihén round that of Cish. 
It need hardly be observed that it is a geographical absurdity 
to suppose that anywhere except in the low alluvial land 
near the mouth of a river one stream should divide into a 
delta of four; and the component streams of a delta are 
necessarily short, comparatively insignificant, and unknown 
by name to the world generally. Here the four rivers are 
evidently selected as the chief ones known to the writer: 
this we know positively of the last two, which also we 
know not to have a common source. Hence the great 
stream flowing through the Garden is no actual or possible 
river at all ; and its obvious similarity to the Ocean-stream 
entitles us to consider it mythical. But if the source is 
mythical, are not the rivers that spring from it necessarily 
also mythical, and is not the whole story mythical, and 
then is it not idle to examine it seriously to discover its 
meaning? These pertinent questions crowd upon one, and 
demand a serious reply. If the story be mythical, it is idle 
to expect confirmation as to fact—to hope, for instance, to 
discover the skin-garments with which the first man and 
woman are here said to have been clothed by God himself. 
But we may try to trace the story itself; if from geogra- 
phical or other indications we can find whence it came, this 
will regain for us a portion of the history of the people 
who told it—a portion which could not possibly have been 
otherwise preserved to us, since it lies before the com- 
mencement of all proper history. Never, therefore, let it 
be thought that an ancient story, by being proved to be 
mythical, ceases to be interesting, instructive, or even truth- 
ful; for it has truth at the core, if we can only reach it. 
There is a significant difference in the way in which the 
rivers are enumerated. The Euphrates is named without 
any epithet or description, plainly because it was the nearest 
to the writer and perfectly familiar to his readers. The 
Tigris, though not much further off, is very rarely mentioned 
in the Bible ; it must have been much less familiarly known 
to the Hebrews, and is therefore here described as “that 
which goes to the east of Assyria’—south-east would have 
been more accurate. The Gihdn “encompasses the whole 
land of Cfish ;’ and to the Pishén a still more elaborate 
description is annexed. These three rivers must therefore 
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340 The Creation. 
be more distant from Palestine than the Euphrates. Eden 
must, according to the myth, have been imagined as a high- 
lying country, if four large rivers (though without the com- 
mon source) took their rise in it. The Euphrates and Tigris 
direct us to the highlands of Armenia near Erzeroom, where 
we should without difficulty find rivers which might do 
duty for the Pishén and Gihén. For the former, the Phasis 
has been the favourite with scholars—there being sufficient 
similarity of sound to encourage the idea of identity of 
name; besides which the Phasis is the river of Colchis, 
Pishén that of Havilah—similarity again, somewhat rudely 
shaken this time by the remembrance that the Colchians 
are called in Hebrew Casluhim (O¥T9>3). For the Gihén 
we find a river just at hand, rising almost close to the 
Euphrates, the Araxes or Aras, which near its mouth joins 
the Cyrus or Kur and flows into the Caspian. But mere 
guess-work like this will prove nothing, and scarcely even 
render anything probable, if there are any difficulties on the 
other side. In the case of the Pishén and Gihdén these are 
not wanting. The Pish6n is said to be “that which encom- 
passes the whole land of Havilah, where the gold is.” 
Now Havilah is mentioned several times, and always of a 
southern country ; in Gen. xxv. 18, 1 Sam. xv. 7, it appears 
to be a district of northern Arabia (Arabia Petrzea) ; but in 
Gen. x. 7, 29, it is given as the name of two tribes, one 
Cushite and one Joktanite ; one of these is no doubt the 
modern Chaulan in 17} N. lat. If the two are not in fact 
one and the same, the Joktanite tribe may possibly be 
rather further off than Arabia, since it stands next to 
Ophir, which Lassen has conclusively identified with India 
(Abhira, near the mouth of the Indus). Of the Arabian 
Havilah we can manifestly make nothing ; but if the name 
can here be used for India, the Pishén might be the Indus. 
The Indus does pass round the west and north-west boundary 
of India; and the rest of the description suits India better 
than any other country. “ Where the gold is—and the gold 
of that land is yood”—this suits well the country which is 
named with Ophir in Gen. x. 29; and India was celebrated 
among the ancients (even by Herodotus) for its extraordinary 
richness in gold. The best bdellium was said to come from 
Ractria, whence it would be brought down the Indus; and 
both that and the onyx are mentioned as articles of com- 
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merce with India. Thus it would seem that no country 
would suit our story so well as India, no river so well as 
the Indus. It is certainly unsatisfactory that the names are 
but very insufficiently explained on this hypothesis ; Ha- 
vilah being elsewhere used undoubtedly for a part of Arabia, 
and only very doubtfully for India; and Pishén being 
unsupported by any ancient authority as a name for the 
Indus. 

The second river, Gih6n, affords us nearly equal trouble. 
Taking our stand in Armenia, it might (and almost of neces- 
sity would) be the Araxes, though here again the name 
affords us no help. If the considerations which induced 
us to look to the far East for the Pishén are to be allowed, 
there is then great probability that the Gihén belongs to the 
same district. And here the name may give us some clue. 
The very identical name Jih6n* is now, and has for centuries, 
been used by the Arabic geographers, for the Oxus, which 
rises in the Hindu-Ciish, the western continuation of the 
Himalaya, very near the sources of the Indus, and flows 
northward into the Sea of Aral. The only reasons alleged 
against this identification are, that the antiquity of the 
Arabic name is not known, and it is imagined that the Arabs 
may have given this name to it on the strength of this very 
passage (very improbable, since the Paradise of the Arabs 
is not on earth at all, but in the seventh heaven), and that 
this word is sometimes applied to other rivers, especially 
the neighbouring Jaxartes ; which looks as if it meant only 
a large river (but the same may be said of the Sanskrit 
Sindhu, yet that name and its western form Indus have 
been applied from time immemorial to the one great river 
of Western India). The idea held by some of the ancients 
that the Gihén was the Nile, seems utterly untenable, since 
the position and the direction of the course of that river 
were so familiar to the Hebrews, that they could not, even 
in a story believed by them to be mythical (which this cer- 
tainly was not), combine it in one system with three other 
rivers which must be sought to the north and east ; more- 
over, as a writer in Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 
well observes, the writer would here have found it even 
less necessary than in the case of the Euphrates to describe 


* There is no hard g in Arabic, and j always take its place. 
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its course “round the whole land of Cash.” But probably 
this very description led to the mistake. Cish is Upper 
Egypt and Ethiopia, through which the Nile flows. In 
most cases, to assume many places of the same name, is to 
confess an insoluble difficulty. But Cash, as we might expect 
from the name of so distant a country, is used with consider- 
able laxity. Cushites were spread over the southern coast 
of Arabia, and perhaps even into India. Their name is the 
recognized equivalent of the Greek Ai@iorec, and like that 
might be used of all the dark races found in the south, or 
perhaps elsewhere also. In our present passage I cannot resist 
the temptation of suggesting that if the Gihén be the Oxus, 
the Cish may be the Hindu-Cish range of mountains. 
That name, indeed, is pronounced by the modern Persians 
Hindu-Koh (Hindu mountain); but this very insufficient 
designation can only be a corruption of the older name ; 
and in the Greek name “the Indian Caucasus” we seem to 
have authority for regarding Cash as a name of great anti- 
quity. But if we are to look for the Gihén in the far east, 
there is one other river whose claims (if we consider the 
Arabic authority not conclusive as to the Oxus) may be 
weighed. If the Pishén be the Indus, could the Gihén be 
the Ganges? The ancient Sanskrit name of this river is 
Gang§, of which Gihén is no very unnatural mispronuncia- 
tion in the mouth of foreigners. Thus we should have the 
whole eastern world, as far as it was known to the western 
nations, comprised in the lands watered by the rivers of 
Paradise. I cannot say that this identification seems to me 
nearly so probable, nor so happy in itself, as that with the 
Oxus.- The Indus was the farthest Indian river known to 
the western world, I believe, until the time of Alexander ; 
and as these legends point to the north, it seems far more 
in accordance with the system of the story to combine the 
Indus with the Oxus as the eastern limit, than to extend 
that boundary so as to comprehend the whole of the fabulous 
land of India. Moreover the Hindus themselves in their 
earliest period did not know the Ganges. They lived in 
the Punjab on the Indus, and were long before they spread 
further east than Oude. 

But how can we adopt so eccentric a conclusion as one 
which finds two Edens—one in Armenia, and another in 
the neighbourhood of the Hindu-Cish, separating the two 
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pairs of rivers which the story says had the same source? 
The nature of the answer which I shall give to this ques- 
tion shall be anticipated in the following quotation from 
Ewald :* 


“ Here I must observe that I do not believe the original form 
of that description of Paradise will be ever fully understood, or 
the four rivers be properly interpreted, till some of the names of 
rivers are allowed to have been changed during the migration of 
the legend. In my opinion the Pishon and the Gihon are the 
Indus and the Ganges ; to these were originally added two others 
belonging to the same region ; but when the legend passed to the 
Hebrews in Palestine, the latter were exchanged for the familiar 
Tigris and Euphrates.” 

The Hebrews themselves acknowledged their descent from 
the northern lands on the upper Euphrates and Tigris. 
The son of Shem to whom their origin was referred, is 
Arpachshad, whose name is found in the Assyrian province 
Arrapachitis, north of Nineveh and bordering on Armenia. 
His descendants Salah, Eber, Peleg, Reu, Serug, Nahor, 
Terah and Haran, all belong to the same region, and are 
mostly personifications of tribes and places therein ; in par- 
ticular Haran (brother of Abraham) is recognized in the 
ancient Arrhene, modern Armenian Har-kh, Arabic Arran 
or Arraniyat, just north of lake Van. But Terah and his 
family had lived in Ur of the Chaldees ; the epithet deter- 
mines the locality. The Chaldees are the ancient Car- 
duchians and modern Kurds ; they lived and still live in 
the mountainous country immediately south of Arrapachitis 
and north-east of Nineveh. Thence Terah, Abraham and 
Lot removed to Harran in Mesopotamia, in a south-westerly 
direction. This name (which I spell with the double 7, to 
avoid confusion with the previously mentioned Haran, a 
totally different word) is the Charre of the Greek geographers. 
This was a long removal in the direction of Canaan, taken by 
Abraham according to the legend with a view to go on to 
Canaan, where he settles in the plain of Mamre or Hebron. 
Now the meaning of this legend is the simple fact that the 
Hebrews believed themselves to have come from the north, 
and had left there kindred tribes whom they regarded as 
nearer of kin than their nearer neighbours the Syrians, who 





* History of Israel, I. p. 281, note. 
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were descended not from Arpachshad, but from his brother 
Aram. How strong was this belief appears from the legends 
of Isaac and Jacob, who kept up the purity of blood by 
marrying from the very region that Abram had quitted. 
It also receives confirmation from other quarters. The story 
of the Deluge makes the ark rest upon the summit of 
Ararat, in the middle of Armenia. Hence, whatever may 
have been the Eden of the first population of the earth, 
Armenia is unquestionably treated as the centre of the 
renewal of the race; and the legend even goes into details, 
and speaks of the first husbandry on the renewed earth and 
the vine-cultivation, which actually receives strong confir- 
mation from the great fertility of the Ararat region and the 
fact that there the vine grows wild. But besides these 
facts, there are many indications of an obscure sanctity 
attaching to the North, which are especially important, 
because, there being no clear reason for such sanctity, it 
must be a traditional sanctity of which the true origin is 
forgotten. Such indications are found in the sacrifice of 
the burnt-offering on the north side of the altar (Lev. i. 11) ; 
in the vision of four cherubim coming to Ezekiel from the 
north (Ezek. i. 4); in the idea of a Mountain of God in the 
far north (Is. xiv. 13). 

The Hebrews therefore firmly believed in their own 
origin in the north, and specially in Armenia; and the 
only two of the rivers of Paradise whose position is certain 
lead us to the same country. Here, therefore, we might 
close the inquiry, if we could separate the Hebrew story 
from those of other nations. But we cannot overlook the 
striking coincidence between the Hebrew legend of Paradise 
and the Zoroastrian (Persian or Parsee) myths respecting 
the origin of mankind. This is dangerous ground to tread, 
for the most striking coincidences occur not in the Zend 
Avesta itself, but in a much later Pehlevi book called Bun- 
dehesh, respecting the value of whose testimony doctors 
differ. The abode of the first men was a region called 
Airyana-vaéjo, or the Aryan or Iranian home; where men 
lived 300 years without pain or sickness, and were sanctified 
at their death. There was also a mountain of the gods 
called Haré-berezaiti in the Zend, and Albordj in the later 
dialects, where dwelt Ahura-mazda or Ormuzd and the 
good spirits ; it is believed to be the Hindu-Cish or Indian 
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Caucasus range; and from it sprang all the rivers in the 
world. The Tree of Life strikingly reminds us of the Haoma 
of the Iranians and Soma of the Indians, the intoxicating 
drink which forms one of the prominent features in both 
their religions, being sacrificed with great solemnity. One 
of the Vedas is entirely devoted to the Soma ritual. This 
tree, or the intoxicating drink prepared from its fruit, was 
believed to confer immortality, and to be used at the resur- 
rection to reanimate the dead. It was also regarded by 
the Zend people as the first of all trees—which is interest- 
ing to our present inquiry. The Zend language was first 
satisfactorily interpreted through its close affinity with the 
Sanskrit ; but even this affinity did not at once yield the 
striking results which have followed the study of the oldest 
form of the Sanskrit, the language of the Vedas. When these 
Indian Scriptures came to be studied on their own account, 
and their language to be known not as a mere dialect of 
Sanskrit, but as the older language, of which the speech of 
the Epics and the Laws of Manu was a later development, 
the understanding of the Zend books received an astonishing 
forward impulse. Another result of even greater importance 
then followed. The names of the Vedic deities were dis- 
covered in the Zend, and the inference became irresistible 
that the ancestors of the Hindus and of the Persians had 
originally formed but one people, speaking the same lan- 
guage and venerating the same deities. But the comparison 
yields further results. It not only tells us that they had 
been the same, but that they became distinct, and furnishes 
data from which the time and reason of the separation may 
be approximately inferred. The Vedic songs point to a 
region in the far north of the later settlements of the Hindus 
in the Punjéb and on the Indus (the original India, named 
from the river, Sans. Sindhw), as their primeval abode ; and 
some are believed to shew clear evidence of having been 
composed before the migration into India. The position of 
their sacred mountain Méru (like the Zend Haré-berezaiti 
or Alborj) in the north of the Himalayas itself bears witness 
to this fact. The name Arya by which both nations called 
themselves is evidence of the original unity. Both nations 
were pastoral, and the imagery and mythology of the Vedas 
shews this at every step. The very clouds are heavenly 
cows, the earth herself is a cow, and the same word gé (whence 
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both y# and Botc) remained in Sanskrit ever after in both 
these senses, to perpetuate the myth. Now the Hindus, 
entering India on the west, must have found a passage by 
following the course of the Indus, and their primitive moun- 
tain-home must have been near the source of that river, on 
the highland called in ancient geography Bactria, or, as 
some more specifically say, the great plain of Pamer between 
the sources of the Indus and the Oxus. The cause of the 
separation was religious. This we find from the fact that 
many divine names, which to the one people denote bene- 
ficent powers, to the other denote evil ones. Thus the 
Vedic gods were called Déva; but the Zendic Daeva, the 
original of the later Persian Dev, is the most general name 
for the diabolic powers. The traditions of the Zend people 
also point to the eastern extremity of the Iranian highlands 
—i.e. Bactria or Pamer—as their original home ; and thus 
we have striking independent testimony from both nations 
as to their origin, although in historic times they had no 
idea of such a connection, and therefore no temptation to 
collusion in inventing it. 

The Zend people, therefore, remained in their original 
position, while the Hindus migrated to the south of the 
mountains. The former retained for themselves the name 
Arya—in their dialect Airya, and that of Airyana-vaéjo for 
their country ; and this has been perpetuated to the present 
day in forms such as Ariana, Iran or Erin. But what 
extent of country was denoted by this term? We have seen 
that it was originally confined to the small, high and cold 
province of Bactria. The Zend Avesta almost proves this 
by assigning to the half-fabulous original Airyana-vaéjo, the 
abode of the first men, ten months of winter and two of 
summer, which of course exaggerates the amount of cold. 
But the advance of the people of Bactria over the vast 
extent of land to the west enjoying a more genial climate 
was inevitable, and is proved in fact by the subsequent 
nations speaking later forms of the same language all over 
the great region still called Irin. In fact, they extended 
westwards till they met the Assyrians and Babylonians, and 
north-westwards to the Caspian Sea and Armenia. Zoro- 
aster was said to be born in Airyana-vaéjo, and also in 
Ragha, which is said by some to be in the province Atun- 
patakin (Atropatene, Adarbaijin or Azerbeijin, west of the 
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Caspian), where the modern town Rai probably preserves 
the name. This has led to a dispute whether he belonged 
to the east or the west—to Bactria or to Rai. Surely the 
name Airyana-vaéjo had been extended as the people spread 
themselves to the west, so as to include the country west of 
the Caspian. If so, there may be no discrepancy in the 
accounts. And of this migration westwards at a very early 
period, before the traditions of the primitive home were 
lost, we have some striking evidence. The names of places 
moved with the people. The mountain of the gods, Albordj, 
in the Hindu-Cish range, moved to the Caucasus, and gave 
its name to the highest peak of that range, still called 
Elburz or Elbruz. And it seems to me extremely probable 
that the name Caucasus itself moved to the west at the same 
time. The Hindu Cfiish, which as we have seen is very pro- 
bably the Cash of Genesis ii. 13, was termed by the Greeks 
the Indian Caucasus, and this name is surely the literal 
translation of Hindu-Ciish. The name Cash, in the redupli- 
sated form Caucasus, was then transplanted to the great range 
which formed the northern boundary of the new western 
territory of the Aryans or Iranians. Caspian also is only 
another form of the name Cash or Caucasus, and was ap- 
plied to the nountains south and west of the Caspian Sea, 
as also in the form Caspiane to the country and people south 
of the mouth of the Cyrus or Kur; thus apparently tracing 
out nearly the whole line of the westward movement. When 
we are once on this track, other migrations of local names 
of no less importance suggest themselves. The grandest 
mountain of the west, and from its position one of the most 
imposing in the world, is Ararat. This is called by the 
Armenians Air (the longer name Ararad is manifestly only 
borrowed from the Bible). This is surprisingly like the 
name Aryan, and may surely be the new western Airyana- 
vaéjo. In the Hebrew account of the Deluge, moreover, it 
plays precisely the same part. As the original Airyana- 
raéjo was the first abode of mankind, so is Ararat the place 
where the ark rested, and where Noah, the sole progenitor 
of postdiluvian humanity, landed and lived. The name 
Armenia itself probably has a similar origin,* and there are 


* See Zeitsch. der Deut. Morgenl. Ges. X. p. 379, where Lassen derives it 
from the Vedic aryaman, friend, kinsman, which is itself formed from arya, 
the primitive of the ordinary name of the race drya. 
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in that region a surprising number of names beginning with 
the same syllable avr; but I refrain from weakening the 
force of my argument by adducing words whose history may 
prove them to have a different origin. One other name, 
however, is of great importance. The Hebrews derived their 
race from Arpachshad, son of Shem, whose name must be 
interpreted as a race rather than as an individual, and has 
long been recognized in the province of Arrapachitis, north 
of Nineveh; and Haran, the brother of Abraham, is found 
in Arrhene, Armenian Har-kh, north of Lake Van. This 
Haran (with the softer h, and therefore in Arabic Arran) 
again recalls the name Airyana, and has been argued by 
Spiegel to be identical with it. Max Miiller’s somewhat 
supercilious objections to these combinations are to me very 
unconvincing. It must be observed, in conclusion, that the 
date of the western migration of the Iranian race is in no 
wise connected with the question of the date of Zoroaster. 
They may, and I think must, have spread over their greatest 
expanse long before his time ; indeed on no other assump- 
tion would the story of his birth in the west, in Media, be 
possible. 

If this chain of reasoning be sound, we have discovered 
the point both of space and time where the ancestors of the 
Hebrews may have learned the legends of Paradise, the 
Four Rivers, the Tree of Life, and the Deluge. Under the 
shadow of Ararat, where they themselves claim to have 
lived, they came into contact with the Iranians migrating 
westwards. They were the aboriginal population there, 
some of whose members (as Nahor and Haran) remained in 
the country, while others (represented by Terah, Abram 
and Lot) were expelled after a time, and followed the course 
of the Euphrates to Ur-Chasdim, and ultimately to Canaan. 
Indeed we may with great probability conjecture that it 
was the Iranians moving westwards, who pushed the Semi- 
tic tribes before them, and caused that series of Semitic 
migrations which began in Armenia, and only found their 
end in Egypt. The legend of the four rivers was necessa- 
rily modified in its removal from its original eastern home 
and its adoption by the Hebrews, a people who had never 
known eastern Irfn at all. The confessed obscurity of the 
two names, Pishon and Gihén, shows that they were not 
invented in the new site, but had been transmitted with 
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the legend itself, and designated eastern rivers, probably 
the Indus and Oxus. If Pishén could be shewn to be the 
native name of the Phasis, it would probably, like Albordj 
and Caucasus, have moved with the people. The names 
Euphrates and Tigris can only have arisen in Armenia; 
but were undoubtedly, as Ewald suggests, there substituted 
for the names of other forgotten rivers in the east. 

It appears to me that this theory accounts very satisfac- 
torily for the peculiar position of the Hebrews. The pecu- 
liarity to which I refer consists in the following elements : 
(1) they form the centre of the Semitic stock of peoples 
and languages, which shows none except the very most 
remote connection with the Aryan stock; (2) yet their 
legends, especially those of the Paradise and the Deluge, 
are palpably closely akin to those held by various Aryan 
nations, and notably by the Iranians; (3) which legends 
are proved to have been held by the Hebrews from very 
early times, and yet to have always remained in a certain 
sense foreign to them—being very rarely referred to, and 
then generally in so vague a way as to tempt us to think 
that the details of the story were forgotten. 

The story of the Creation might appear to be finished at 
the end of the second chapter. The man has been created 
and placed in a region where he can support life; the 
animals are given to him as companions (not as subjects) ; 
and the woman has been added to the rest, as that which 
alone was wanting to make his life endurable and happy. 
What more can be added to this story of primitive innocence 
and happiness? The acme of happiness, which would seem 
to be the aim of the story, is already reached. When we 
look at the next chapter, our impression is rather confirmed 
than reversed. It commences with the introduction of the 
serpent, which would according to the second chapter be 
simply one of the animals made for companions to the man, 
playing the part of tempter to the woman, and for that 
purpose gifted with a miraculous power of speech. So far 
from this serpent being described as a being of a different 
order from the animals generally, he is expressly classed 
among them: “being cunning, more than all the beasts of 
the field which Jahveh-God had made ;” “thou art accursed 
out of communion with all the cattle and all the beasts of 
the field ;” before that curse, then, he must have been classed 
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with them. We should then infer from the fact of super- 
natural endowments being attributed in chapter iii. to one 
of the animals, that the animals in general in chapter ii. 
might be possessed of such. But from the consideration 
that no extraordinary endowments are in chapter ii. attri- 
buted to the animals, and that they must inevitably have 
been mentioned if they existed, we should argue with equal 
cogency that the serpent, as one of those animals, was not 
possessed of speech. And no mode of reconciliation between 
these two conceptions appears satisfactory, or even honest. 
To say that the whole life in Paradise is supernatural, and 
that the animals in chapter ii. did talk, is not to explain 
from the evidence before us, but to invent a huge miracle 
by way of explanation. To say that the serpent in chap. iii. 
is any special serpent, not one of the animals, is to contra- 
dict the obvious meaning of the word in that chapter. The 
only legitimate inference is, that the two chapters do not 
belong closely together, but are written with views more or 
less distinct. 

Again, we find a very important difference in the naming 
of the woman. In ch. ii. v. 23, she is by the man formally 
named Ishshah, from Ish (man), as being derived from him. 
This name-giving is described in the same terms as in most 
similar cases; compare the following few instances taken 
hap-hazard: Cain, Gen. iv. 1; Seth, Gen. iv. 25; Noah, 
Gen. v. 29; Samuel, 1 Sam. i. 20; John the Baptist, Luke 
i. 13, 14; Jesus, Matt. i 21, Luke i. 31—33. Ishshah is 
therefore regarded by the writer not as a common name of 
the race (woman), but rather as the personal or proper name 
of the first woman, which might be perpetuated and become 
to later times the general name of women. In this he acts 
in strict accordance with his previous treatment of the word 
Adam, which (contrary to the practice of the writer of ch. i.) 
he uses as the only name of the first man. So far as ch. ii. 
goes, therefore, the only names for the first human beings 
are Man and Woman (or rather “ Maness”). But in ch. iii. 
v. 20, we find the name Havvah (Eve) formally conferred 
on the woman, with the explanation of its meaning (the 
life-giver, i.e. child-bearer) attached, as in the other instances 
referred to. If we were right in assuming the name-giving 
in ch. ii. to be self-sufficient, it must be a new writer who 
gives to Ishshah this new name of Havvah. It is also im- 
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portant to notice that the references which we have dis- 
covered in other Old Testament books to Eden, Paradise, 
&c., refer to things described in the second chapter; and 
that the special contents of the third chapter—the serpent, 
the temptation and fall, the Divine curse, the expulsion 
from the Garden, and the Cherubim watchers—are nowhere 
alluded to in the Old Testament, and acquire importance 
only in the New Testament, through the dogmatic parallel 
instituted between “the first and the second man Adam.” 
We are therefore justified in regarding the legend of the 
Fall as one of the least important, having the least influence 
on the literature and therefore on the mind of the Old Tes- 
tament—among the many legends of antiquity. If so, it 
must also be one of the least ancient. So beautiful a story 
on so momentous a subject must have possessed great attrac- 
tions for the Psalmists, and still more for the Prophets, if 
it had been in existence and well known in their time. The 
great favour into which it was received by the Christians 
proves this. That man, as God’s noblest creature, had en- 
joyed His favour above all others, and been allowed to 
dwell in His own beautiful garden, but that, being of a 
mixed nature capable of and attracted towards both good 
and evil, he could not even then keep himself from sin, but 
fell, and was condemned by the Divine righteousness to lose 
the privilege of living in companionship with God Himself 
—was an idea which in its entirety was peculiarly conso- 
nant with Israelite views. Indeed it simply states of man- 
kind in general what their writers are constantly saying of 
Israel in particular. Israel was taken up by Jahveh in 
Egypt, and adopted as his son, being at the same time 
pledged to observe a certain law (just like Adam, Gen. ii. 
16, 17) ; Jahveh would be his God, Father and King, and 
consequently live with him, and the very land which Israel 
was to have was to be a sort of “Garden of God”—a “land 
flowing with milk and honey ;” but Israel could not remain 
without sin against the compact, any more than Adam, and 
so, after many warnings from Prophets and many invasions 
by enemies, the real end came at last, and Israel was ejected 
from his Paradise to live in the land of the stranger in 
Babylonia. The minds that put the history of Israel in 
this shape, and therein recognized the Divine justice, would 
evidently have been delighted with the account of the Fall 
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We must, however, observe, that it is impossible to sepa- 
rate the third from the second chapter, as they now stand, 
in the sense in which the second is separate from the first. 
At chapter ii. verse 4b begins a new story; that which 
precedes has reached its natural end. Nothing in language 
or in subject tempts us to keep the two together; every- 
thing goes to prove them separate stories, written down by 
distinct authors. Between chapters two and three, how- 
ever, there are many connecting links. “All the beasts of 
the field which Jahveh-God had made,” iii. 1, refers to their 
creation in ii. 19; “ Lest ye die,” iii. 3, to the threat in ii. 
17; “Because 1 am naked,” iii. 10, to ii. 25. “ Until thou 
return to the ground: for dust thou art, and to dust thou 
wilt return,” iii. 19, is a very marked allusion to ii. 7, since 
it would have sufficed to say, “ until thou die.” And chap- 
ter ii. may be thought to hold chapter iii. in embryo, inas- 
much as the commandment to abstain from touching the 
two trees may be considered as certain to be svoner or later 
transgressed by fallible creatures, and indeed to be men- 
tioned only in order to lead up to that transgression in 
chapter iii. So also the assertion that the man and woman 
felt no shame at their nakedness prepares for their “eyes 
being opened,” iii. 7. All this is very true, but it requires 
us to assume nothing but what from the evidence of lan- 
guage (especially the continued use of the remarkable 
double name Jahveh-God) and style we must in any case 
have assumed—that the story as told to us comes from a 
single, and a late, narrator. If it be objected that the two 
chapters belong to one another as much in subject as in 
mode of narration, I am inclined to contest that point. 
Other nations have their legends about a golden age, which 
do not tell us how or why that happy time came to an end. 
And the Hebrew writers often, as we have seen, allude to 
the Garden of God, or to Eden, without showing any know- 
ledge of man’s expulsion from it. The sequel to the story, 
containing the temptation and fall, may therefore be a later 
addition to the legend, which a clever narrator would easily 
attach to the original story, with all the references forwards 
and backwards which we have already noticed. 

The Serpent-tempter at the beginning of the third chap- 
ter is, as we have observed, not treated by the narrator as 
a being of a distinct order from the other created animals. 
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The later identification of this serpent with Satan cannot 
by the historical inquirer be adopted to explain this story, 
for the simple reason that it finds no support in the story 
itself, and that Satan was unknown in Israel until that late 
age (after the Babylonian captivity) when a large amount 
of Persian mythology, with a whole army of good and 
evil angels known by personal names, was received by the 
Hebrews. In the earlier times it was God Himself (Jahveh) 
who tempted to evil as well as encouraged to good. Of 
this perhaps the most striking instance is that found in 
2 Sam. xxiv. 1, when “Jahveh moved David” to take a 
census of the nation; an act which, being regarded as sin- 
ful, is by the later writer of 1 Chron. xxi. 1 attributed to 
Satan. Yet it is far from satisfactory to rest in the conclu- 
sion that the Serpent is only an ordinary snake in the 
original myth, whatever he may have seemed to the nar- 
rator through whom we hear of him. Nor is any sufficient 
explanation to be found in the fact that a certain wisdom 
or cunning was attributed to the snake by many ancient 
nations, such as the Egyptians or the Greeks, who twined 
a snake round the staff of Aisculapius. From this to the 
power to persuade or seduce men is a long step. We do 
not reach any satisfactory solution till we find that the Evil 
Spirit Angramainyus (the later Ahriman) of the Zoroastrians 
is called a Serpent, and attempts at every step to undo the 
good works of his coequal Good Spirit Ahuramazda (the 
later Ormuzd) by setting up a corresponding number of 
evil agencies. The investiture of superhuman agencies with 
the forms of animals is so essential a part of the mythology 
of the Eastern nations, the Vedic Indians, the Sanskrit 
Indians, and the Zendic Iranians, and so foreign to the 
Hebrews and the Western Asiatic nations generally, that 
thence alone we should be tempted, even in default of any 
direct evidence, to insist on such an origin as the only pro- 
bable one for the story. The Evil Spirit does seduce the 
first men in the old Persian story ; the only unsatisfactory 
point is, that the details of the seduction seem not to be 
given in the Zendavesta, and to occur fully and present a 
striking parallel to the Hebrew legend only in later Zoroas- 
trian books, such as the Bundehesh. It appears from this 
that one of two theories must be adopted. The Bundehesh, 
though written much later, under the Sassanids, may con- 
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tain legends really as old as the oldest parts of the Zend 
Avesta, and therefore be available for the elucidation of 
Genesis, and the Hebrews may have learned the whole 
story during their aboriginal contact with the Iranian people 
in Armenia: if so, chapter iii. is coeval with chapter ii. 
Or, the rudiments only of the story (the impersonation of 
the Evil Spirit in the Serpent’s shape), which we find in 
the Zend Avesta, or not even this, may have there become 
known to the Hebrews, and the story of the seduction have 
come to them at a late period of the Hebrew monarchy, 
when they had free intercourse with the East, and the Per- 
sian mythology was more fully developed. In any case, 
the Hebrew narrator either wilfully conceals or does not 
understand, that in the original story the Serpent is not a 
mere snake, but an impersonation of the Evil Spirit. The 
Serpent was among the Egyptians, as well as among the 
Greeks and Romans, the symbol of a beneficent deity ; 
which is sufficient reason (apart from the fact that all other 
parts of this story lead us to the East) against imagining 
this use of his form to have come from Egypt. 

I pass to the “Cherubim with the flame of the glancing 
sword” which were settled “at the east of the garden of 
Eden, to keep the way to the Tree of Life.” The functions 
of these mythical creatures are well known from other parts 
of the Old Testament. “They symbolise the Descent of the 
Deity,” as Ewald says ; thus in the Psalm, 2 Sam. xxii. 11, 
Jahveh “bowed the heavens and came down; and He rode 
upon a Cherub and flew, and was seen upon the wings of 
the wind ;” and thus Cherubim were painted and sculptured 
in various ways in the Holy Place and on the Ark of the 
Covenant, to indicate the place where God came down from 
heaven to earth. They were always pictured as winged, 
and as partly of human form, and immense size. Those 
which Ezekiel sees in a vision are far more complex and 
elaborate, and should not be taken as representing the 
ordinary conception of them, but rather as affording a paral- 
lel to the compound figures imagined in the book of Daniel, 
in which each feature is strictly symbolical. That the 
Cherub, though so intimately associated with the action of 
Jahveh, is of foreign origin, may be unhesitatingly assumed. 
The gods of many nations have peculiar animals assigned 
to them to ride on; and the Cherub, so far as he serves the 
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Hebrew God in this capacity, must probably be borrowed 
from some foreign nation. To this it must be added that 
the name is inexplicable from any Hebrew root; at least 
such explanations as have been given are so forced as not 
to convince even their authors. The Hindu god Vishnu 
rides on a bird called Garuda, which dazzles all the gods 
with the light that streams from it, from which it is called 
Fire and Sun ; and it is probably a personation of the sun 
himself, the most glorious chariot on which a god could be 
imagined to ride from one end to the other of the heavens. 
If, however, the god himself be imaged by the sun, the 
brilliant creature on which he rides must be the bright 
clouds that precede him as he crosses the sky. The simi- 
larity of the name is as striking as that of the function ; 
and Ewald* : appears to hint at, if not positively to affirm, a 
connection. 

But the Cherubim of Gen. iii. 24 shew no connection 
with those mentioned elsewhere. They have “to keep the 
way to the Tree of Life.” They remind us of the guardians 
of the Soma tree (mentioned before) in the Indian mytho- 
logy ; especially as the Soma is the Tree of Life. The 
corresponding Zendic Haoma tree has also guardians—here 
in the form of fishes, because this tree is conceived as grow- 
ing in water. But that which affords the most striking 
parallel is told by writers nearer home. Herodotus+ tells 
of a vast quantity of gold existing in the far north, and 
guarded by Griffins (ypuzéc), from whom a race of one-eyed 
men, the Arimaspi, are always trying to steal it. Let the 
mythic sanctity ascribed by the Hebrews to the north be 
remembered in this connection. Ctesias, speaking of India, 
says, “ And there is gold in the Indian territory, not found 
washed down in the rivers, as in the Pactolus; but there 
are many great mountains, on which live the Griffins, four- 
footed birds, of the size of a wolf, with legs and claws like 
a lion, with red feathers on the breast, and black on the 
rest of the body ; and by reason of these creatures the gold 
on the mountains is difficult to get at.” In the Prometheus 
of Aschylus old Oceanus enters riding on the same four- 
footed bird Gryps. In the German Greif, and English 








* Alterthiimer, p. 139: * Merkw iirdig stellte der Altar beim Altindischen 
Pferdeopfer die Gestalt eines Garuda (d. i. Kerib) dar.” 
+ Herod. iii. 116. 
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Griffin, the same creature has entered the Teutonic mythology, 
and from thence our own nursery tales ; and we here find 
evidence how wide-spread the myth was, since the Germans 
have it quite independently of the Greeks, as the difference 
in the form of name sufficiently shows. Now the connection 
between the words 293 and ypoy (Chriib and Gryp-s) is not 
to be resisted, when the Hebrew word finds no explanation 
in Hebrew, and the functions are identical. It is therefore 
certain that in the Cherubim we have again an Aryan 
legend and an Aryan word imported by the Hebrews. 
With the other characteristics of ch. iii. it seems probable 
from the foregoing argument that this is a feature added to 
the older story of ch. ii. at a much later time; but it is 
quite possible that further evidence may be found to esta- 
blish the “solidarity” of the two chapters. Whether the 
Cherub in both its functions, and therefore the Gryps also, 
springs from the Hindu Garuda, is a difficult question. I 
incline to believe this; partly because the Greek Gryps 
unites both functions (compare Ctesias and A‘schylus men- 
tioned above), like the Hebrew Cherub; partly because of 
the inherent difficulty of believing in the coalescence of two 
original words in the one Hebrew word Cherub: besides 
which the usually assumed etymology of ypuy, greif, griffin, 
from greifen to grip, snatch, Sansk. grabh, is unsatisfactory, 
as it seems to confound the function of the guarding Griffins 
with the snatching Harpies. 

Here I bring the investigation of the Hebrew account of 
Creation to a close. The latter part of necessity appears the 
least satisfactory, because it has to do with myths held in 
more or less similar form by other and even older nations, 
whose mythology is not yet fully explored, nor fully esta- 
blished as to age and gradual development. When the 
Zendic scholars have fought out their too virulent contests 
and rest in one common conclusion, we shall have available 
for the explanation of these stories a great treasury of matter 
which I have had to disregard as not yet sufficiently authen- 
ticated. Enough, however, is already known to indicate in 
general terms the quarter from which the Hebrews received 
the myths in question ; and it is this which I have endea- 
voured to show in the preceding pages. 


RvUssSELL MARTINEAU. 
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IIL—THE PROGRESS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


The Progress of the Working Classes. By J.M. Ludlow and 
Lloyd Jones. Strahan, London. 1867. 


So much has been written and said about the working 
classes, and the subject has been for some years so popular, 
that, like all popular subjects in England, it is rapidly be- 
coming encrusted with a growth of cant which greatly tends 
to distort our real knowledge of it. On the one hand, the 
loose inaccuracy of thought and language of the philan- 
thropist—on the other, the rigid, logical deductions from 
an imperfect and one-sided selection of facts which distin- 
guish a certain school of social philosophers, are about 
equally misleading, though in different directions ; and what 
is wanted at present is a really scientific and systematic 
inquiry into the various wants and wishes of the widely 
differing classes whom we are apt to think of as the working 
class, although we call them the working classes. In the 
interesting little book the title of which we have placed at 
the head of this article, the working class mainly means the 
factory class of Lancashire and Yorkshire and the skilled 
artizan of our large towns. Yet it would surely be entirely 
erroneous to argue that because certain facts are true of 
these classes, they must likewise be true of the agricultural 
labourers of Dorsetshire. Even within the limits of the 
same trades, very important differences are found among 
men employed in various parts of the country (as, for 
example, among coal-miners), which make any general 
argumeut drawn from observation in one locality alone very 
unsafe. Even when the inquirer is living in and amongst 
the class which he is attempting to understand, and comes 
into daily contact with it, he is very likely to be misled 
by generalizing from its exceptional, rather than from its 
typical, members. Hence we get widely differing descrip- 
tions of working men from men like Mr. Lowe and Mr. 
Bright, or the authors of the present book. It may be worth 
while to consider what are the difficulties in arriving at the 
truth which cause these wide divergences in opinion among 
inquirers equally able, equally sincere, and equally well 
placed for ascertaining the truth. 

There are several sources of information, each of which 
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has its own value, to those who attempt to estimate the 
character, feelings and wants of a working class, though at 
the same time each has its characteristic defects, which 
have to be guarded against when the value of the evidence 
to be derived from them is being weighed. There is, first, 
the employer of labour, the worth of whose evidence varies 
very greatly. The great advantage of his information, so 
far as it goes (and this remark applies with increased force 
to his foreman), consists in the unforced and natural rela- 
tions under which he comes into contact with his men. He 
sees and deals with them in their daily work, whereas in most 
of the cases to which we shall presently allude, they are con- 
scious that they are observed. We are, however, speaking of 
those employers who deal with their men at first-hand ; and 
our remarks, for example, would in many cases apply rather 
to the manager than to the owner of a cotton-mill. It is 
very difficult for the best of us to be very natural when we 
are aware that we are, so to speak, the subject of a moral 
diagnosis. Besides, the employer of labour has to deal with 
average working men, whereas, as we shall see, most other 
inquirers come into contact with exceptional members of 
the class. But, on the other hand, he too often sees his 
workmen only in one relation, and that in many cases an 
antagonistic one. To take an example. It would appear 
at tirst sight that a successful, public-spirited and liberal 
employer would be well placed to take a comparatively fair 
view of the action of a trade society, supposing the asser- 
tion so often repeated to be true, that a well-managed trade 
society is not antagonistic to the interests of good and 
wealthy employers, but that, on the contrary, it assists them 
in checking the unfair competition of grasping, needy and 
unscrupulous rivals. In many respects the contrary is the 
case. The fact that the employer is a liberal and an able 
man, prevents his having’ any personal experience of the 
action of the union, except when it is in the wrong, and it 
is very hard for a man to judge with perfect impartiality a 
body whose faults are the only signs of existence which in 
the nature of the case he can have cognizance of. Another 
source of error is, that unless a man is accustomed to close 
and accurate thought, he is very apt to confuse his own 
personal experience with the ex parte statements of the 
society amongst which he moves, and to reason from the 
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latter with the same confidence as from the former. In 
fact, there are very few educated men who have any real 
appreciation of the relative value of different kinds of evi- 
dence, as the education of our universities does not as a 
rule seem to give it. If we took half the pains in sifting 
and systematizing the facts of social science that we do with 
those of natural science, we should be far nearer a solution 
of some of the terrible problems which every day are press- 
ing upon us more and more urgently. 

It would seem however, that if, for these and other reasons, 
the evidence of employers must be received with circum- 
spection, we might, at any rate, gather from the men them- 
selves at least the feelings and wants of their class. Yet 
here also care is very necessary. The men with whum the 
inquirer is likely to come into contact are energetic and 
pushing, with a strong individuality which they are likely 
to impress upon those immediately around them, so that 
much of their experience may well consist of their own 
thoughts and opinions, more or less faithfully reflected from 
surrounding admirers. If, on the other hand, you carefully 
seek out the average working man, you too often find that 
he is like Cannings “ needy knife- grinder’ — “Story! Lord 
bless you, he has none to tell you !”—and that he is only 
anxious to catch the drift of what you wish him to say, 
either in order to gratify you, or possibly from a sense of 
incapability of saying anything else. There are two other 
classes of men from whom valuable information may be 
gleaned, though it requires careful scrutiny before it is 
received, namely, the Scripture reader or domestic missionary 
and the philanthropist. The value of the Scripture reader's 
evidence varies very greatly. Sometimes it is very great, 
sometimes again so tainted with sentimentalism as to be 
almost useless. Great allowances, however, should, in all fair- 
ness, be made for this tendency. The unctuousness which too 
often distinguishes domestic missionaries is not the self-con- 
scious expression of sentiments which it would be in other 
men, but results from the fact that they come in contact 
with the trials and sorrows of life to an extent which makes 
an expression of feeling natural and simple in them which 
would be overstrained in others. The danger in their case 
is, that if they are not only Scripture readers, but also 
almoners, they see the poor rather than the working men, 
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and see them under their least favourable aspect. There is 
nothing more painful than the tendency of a large propor- 
tion of the English poor to pauperism, though we should 
always recollect that the facts that come under our own 
observation constantly tempt us to overrate it. Those who 
fight the battle of lite for themselves, are from that very 
reason not noticed by us except at rare intervals, and it is 
chiefly the pauperized in heart who force themselves upon 
our attention. Scripture readers and domestic missionaries 
have one great requisite for understanding the class among 
whom they work, viz., a sympathetic appreciation of their 
joys and sorrows, but they too often want the critical faculty. 
These two faculties are not necessarily so opposed as might 
at first sight appear; it is the truest love that can venture 
upon the freest criticism ; and the people of England have 
almost always cordially accepted the hardest truths, when 
they were assured of the disinterestedness and sympathy 
of the speaker. The philanthropist is perhaps the most 
daugerous of all guides, unless he also possesses a more 
than ordinarily philosophical temperament. He generally 
has some theory to establish, and is often more anxious 
to confer a benefit than to gain a heart. We often find 
men of the purest and most unselfish lives making great 
sacrifices both of time and money, while they shew but 
comparatively small powers of sympathy with individuals. 
Vigorous and efficient, they carry their ideas out by main, 
we had almost said brute, force; the men who work with 
them are treated as convenient machines rather than as 
fellow-workers, and zeal for humanity almost extinguishes 
the love of men. These are not the men who can give any 
valuable information about the feelings and wishes of the 
independent and vigorous working man, but they very often 
possess a great deal of important, because to some extent 
reliable, knowledge as to his habits. 

Almost equally misleading are statistics, unless, indeed, 
they are very carefully prepared. To take an example. 
Nothing is more uncertain than many of the tables of figures 
adduced when the subject of intemperance is in question. 
The comparison of the numbers of persons taken up for being 
drunk and disorderly in various places may be rendered 
entirely fallacious by variations in the vigilance or tolerance 
of the police, and an apparent increase in the drunkenness of 
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a town may simply be the result of instructions to the chief 
constable to enforce greater strictness. Facts cited as exam- 
ples are often really exceptions, and the very circumstance 
that they have arrested the attention of the population 
amongst which they have occurred, is rather a proof of their 
rarity, and deprives them of any value as typical phenomena. 
All these sources of information have, however, their own 
value, but they require careful sifting and checking by each 
other; and if this be thoroughly done, we may possibly 
find that in many respects we have totally misunderstood 
classes of men in the very midst of whom we have lived, 
and with the whole of whose existence we have supposed 
ourselves familiar. 

These considerations have the greater force at the present 
time, because the question which is now warmly and almost 
fiercely debated among thinking men throughout the coun- 
try is, whether the progress of the working classes, relatively 
to that of similar classes in other countries, is or is not 
very defective. Unfortunately, when we speak of Europe, 
we too often practically mean France, as when we speak of 
America we mean New York. Both errors are seriously 
misleading. The French Revolution has had in France the 
exhausting effect of a fever, while in Germany it has been 
like a healthy stimulant to a strong but sluggish nature, 
whose slow and sure growth is far more dangerous to our 
imagined supremacy than the theatrical though perfectly 
sincere impulsiveness of the Parisian workman. The strong, 
sturdy farmers of the West, not the mongrel boasters of 
New York, are the true typical class of America, and it was 
the want of a due appreciation of this fact which led us so 
grievously astray during the late Civil War. There are, 
therefore, two distinct questions which we have to ask the 
authors of the interesting treatise we are examining—first, 
what has the progress of our working classes been as com- 
pared with their former condition? and, secondly, has that 
progress been relatively as great as the progress of the same 
classes in surrounding countries? Let us first cordially 
acknowledge the thought and knowledge which have been 
brought to this inquiry, and if we are compelled here and 
there to differ with men who have for so many years worked 
in and among the classes of which they speak, it will be 
with the greatest diffidence. 
202 
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The first chapter is, to our minds, one of the most satis- 
factory of the volume. It contains the impressions of one 
who, in 1832, was a working man in Manchester, and who 
states culinly and simply what were the broad features of 
the class amongst which he lived, and compares them with 
the universally acknowledged facts of the present day. The 
second admits of more discussion. It consists of a wonder- 
fully concise and able resumé of the legislation affecting 
labour since 1832. But upon the effects of that legislation 
there may exist more difference of opinion than Mr. Ludlow 
appears to anticipate. So far as regards the Factory Act, 
we believe him to be correct in stating that most of the 
employers who bitterly opposed it, now confess the benefits 
which it has conferred, not only upon their workmen, but 
upon themselves. As regards the Merchant Shipping Act, 
however, some of the best ship-owners tell a very different 
story. It has been broadly asserted, and, so far as we are 
aware, not denied, that the merchant-seamen of the present 
day are inferior to those of ten or fifteen years ago, and 
some of the ablest and most humane of ship-owners trace 
the commencement of that deterioration back to the passing 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, with its manifold provisions 
for the protection of the sailor. They assert that the Go- 
vernment relieved ship-owners from a responsibility which 
they were just beginning to acknowledge ; that they have 
not only weakened, but destroyed, the tie which ought to 
bind together employer and employed ; and that the conse- 
quence has been, what might have been expected, a serious, 
if not dangerous, deterioration in the character of our mer- 
chant service, so far at least as the seamen are concerned. 
On the other hand, it may be urged that such ship-owners 
only know the weak points of the Act; that the law was 
not made for them, any more than laws against fraud are 
made against the honest man, although sometimes an enact- 
ment quite necessary to punish fraud may act most unfairly 
against the honest man. The chief argument in favour of 
the Act urged by Mr. Ludlow is, that the branch of the 
mercantile marine which is subject to the closest super- 
vision, namely steamers, is the branch which has of late 
years increased most rapidly. But surely there are quite 
sufficient reasons for the substitution of steam for sails 
without giving credit to an Act of Parliament for a change 
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which was an inevitable result of the advance of science. 
The question is one of the greatest difficulty, and one upon 
which the very ablest and most experienced men differ en- 
tirely, and to all appearance irreconcilably. It is the old 
hattle—is, or is not, prevention better than cure? But this 
is a battle that has never been fairly fought out. Formerly we 
tried leaving ship-owners altogether alone, and of late years 
we have tried supervision ; but we have not tried suffering 
them to take their own course, while holding them strictly 
responsible for the results. There may be other reasons 
than the Merchant Shipping Act for the deterioration of 
seamen, though we cannot help thinking that. so far as it 
weakens the bond between employer and employed, great 
mischief must arise. The law which provides that seamen 
shall be paid their wages whether the ship arrive at her 
destination or not, and which thus weakens their interest 
in the ship’s safety, we cannot but believe to be a most 
pernicious one. Again, the whole moral tone of commercial 
morality has of late years been disgracefully lax, aud in no 
trade has this told so laments bly as in ship-owning. So 
long as commercial public opinion and the insane credulity 
of limited-liability banks permit men without capital and 
without character, who pass their lives in intermittent 
bankruptey, to be the ostensible owners of fine fleets of 
ships, so long may we expect to be shocked by the repeated 
instances of brutality, fraud and cowardice, that pervade so 
terribly our mercantile navy. It is lamentable that thirty 
years of improvement in ship- -building and navigation should 
result in increased premiums of insurance and increased 
loss of property at sea, or, to speak more accurately, increased 
wilful waste and fraud. When, therefore, Mr. Ludlow speaks 
so cheerfully of the great advantages that the seaman has 
derived from the Merchant Shipping Act, we hesitate en- 
tirely to agree with him ; and though we are far from assert- 
ing that the present unfortunate state of things is traceable 
to “the Act, still we venture to subimit that it is difficult to 
bring evidence that the action of the law has been in this 
case successful. There is still another point which is worth 
noticing before we leave this branch of the subject. Foreign- 
going seamen have no trades’ union, so that the evils of 
which we complain cannot be traced to that source; yet 
among no class do we think that the results usually ascribed 
to unions are more commonly to be found. 
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However, with all drawbacks, it may be acknowledged 
that the social legislation of the last thirty years has worked 
well The Public Libraries’ Act of 1855 has, where tried, 
apparently been remarkably successful. Unfortunately, 
none of the annual reports of the free libraries established 
under it, except Liverpool, mention the trades of the readers ; 
and even there the statement is confined to the readers in 
the lending library, leaving out of sight the reference or 
main library. There are two lending libraries at Liverpool, 
from which during the municipal year 1866-67, there were 
lent 420,282 volumes to 8233 readers, of whom, so far as 
we can estimate, not quite half, men and women, belonged, 
strictly speaking, to the working class ; while the rest con- 
sisted mainly of merchants’ clerks (1452), apprentices (677), 
office- boys, &c., and a moderate number of shopkeepers 
and shopkeepers’ assistants. The readers of the reference 
library are not classified, but from their appearance a very 
much larger proportion belong to the working classes in 
the strictest sense ; and it is very natural that this should 
be so. Too often working men can read more comfort- 
ably anywhere than in their own houses. The number of 
books issued in the reading-room of the reference library 
amounted last year to 578,774, or an average of 2041 per 
day. Probably, in Manchester or Birmingham, it might be 
found that even in the lending libraries the proportion of 
working men was much larger than in Liverpool, but un- 
fortunately the necessary particulars to enable us to judge 
are not given. It is a proof how fallacious statistics may 
be if not complete, that if the occupations had not been 
given in the case of Liverpool, we should have unhesitat- 
ingly considered that three-fourths at least of the readers 
undoubtedly belonged to the working classes. It is inte- 
resting to find that among the volumes issued from the 
lending libraries at Liverpool were 3490 volumes of music. 
The museum at Liverpool was last year visited by 505,993 
people, and so far as personal observation enables one to 
judge, by far the majority of the visitors belonged to the 
working classes. 

The question of education is too large for discussion in 
this place, but we must express our dissent from the very 
strong language which Mr. Ludlow applies to Mr. Lowe's 
revised code. We believe that the only way of preventing 
the small shopkeeper, who is perfectly able to pay for the 
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education of his children, from defrauding his poorer neigh- 
bours of the education provided for those who cannot pay, 
not for those who can, by crowding them out of their own 
schools, is by keeping the scale of teaching sufficiently 
low, while making it good so far as it goes. It is the dead 
level which is required in primary schools; else teachers 
are too apt to devote their attention to a few clever and 
promising pupils, to the neglect of the others. The large 
proportion who can read and write fairly, not the two 
or three that are well up in geography and history, test 
the real value of a school intended to educate those who, 
without State aid, might not be educated at all. And in 
education, as in other things, the most valuable work is 
not always the most showy, so that a real advance may 
be an apparent retrogression. Do not let us be misunder- 
stood: we do not mean to underrate the value of geography 
and history in opening the mind; we only say that they 
are comparative luxuries, for which parents may be well 
expected to pay, and that it is the first duty of the State to 
take care that a// are taught the rudiments of education 
before it provides anything further. This we believe to 
have been, in the main, the effect of the revised code. We 
are not going to deny that it has made the profession of 
schoolmaster perhaps somewhat less sought after than for- 
merly ; but there may, during the last few years, have been 
other reasons for this change, into which it would take too 
much time to enter at present. 

With regard to the periodical literature of the day, as 
compared with that of a few years ago, it is impossible to 
speak too strongly. There is no single subject upon which 
we may with so much reason congratulate ourselves, as 
upon our cheap periodical literature. With all its defects, 
the tone, temper, ability, and, let us add, purity, of the 
penny press throughout England, is what any nation may be 
proud of. Ifthe reader be tempted to think this language 
too strong, and to call to mind the baby-farming advertise- 
ments of the Daily Telegraph and certain reports of cases in 
the divorce courts, we would ask him to refer to the files 
of the newspapers of a quarter of a century ago, and examine 
some of the reports of cases before the House of Lords. If 
he think that sometimes the comments upon political op- 
ponents are more clever than fair, let him look back and 
see what in former days gentlemen and scholars—writers 
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some of whom are English classics—said of those who 
honestly differed from them, and he will be forced to admit 
that, whatever he may think of the ability of the press of 
the present day, the improvement in taste, fairness and 
purity has been very remarkable. 

We think Mr. Ludlow passes too rapidly over the recrea- 
tions of the working classes, in which the change for the 
better has been very marked. We do not speak of penny 
readings or working men’s clubs, both of which have been 
established by extraneous means, but of the amusements 
spontaneously selected by the working men themselves. 
No one can have observed the class of pieces played at the 
working men’s theatres, such as the Grecian, the Britannia, 
&e., without being struck with the much higher class of 
drama that is now popular, as compared with the melo- 
dramas of old days. The amusements provided by philan- 
thropists will of course be moral and instructive, and even 
the passion for athletic games has been stimulated by the 
exertions of kind-hearted friends of the working men ; but 
the theatre has been left to take care of itself, except for 
the mischievous interference of the Lord Chamberlain, and 
the necessity for applying for a licence. It is therefore a far 
more accurate test of the taste of the working classes, than 
recreations provided especially for the purpose of improving 
and elevating them. The comic songs of the present day 
may be foolish, absurd and childish, but they do not contain 
the gross indecency and immorality of a few years back. 
We therefore entirely agree with Mr. Ludlow’s summing up 
of this part of the subject, when he says—* Take things all 
in all, we believe that the progress of the working man has 
been greater in nothing during the last thirty-five years, 
than in learning to enjoy harniless, wholesome amusement.” 

The question of trades’ societies appears to us to be a far 
more complicated one than either their advocates or their 
opponents appear inclined to admit. We greatly doubt 
whether working men will be easily persuaded that, while 
united action in every other department of social life is 
found to be so valuable, in the matter of their daily work 
it must be an unmixed evil. At the same time, it is diffi- 
cult to draw the line between the tyranny of a majority 
over a minority, and that necessary discipline which is the 
sine qua non of all organized action. It is the same diffi- 
culty, in another form, which meets us in the formation of 
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political parties, viz. how to combine individual freedom 
with national power. We are sure, however, that the un- 
measured invective launched against trades’ unions, simply 
as such, will have little effect in preventing the mem- 
bers of the various trades from combining. Either com- 
bination does give working men additional power, or it does 
not. In the latter case, it is waste of strength to oppose a 
harmless organization; in the former, it is unreasonable 
to suppose that you will persuade men to resign what ez 
hypothest is a source of power. You may persuade them 
that they are using that power wrongly, and that it may 
be employed to better purpose, even as regards their own 
interests; but to ask them to forego power which you 
acknowledge to be real, is asking too much from human 
nature. In many cases, the real and pernicious power of 
the union has been the result of the cowardice and insin- 
cerity of the masters; and the true remedy is not less 
co-operation between the workinen, but mure co-operation 
between the masters, and less of the heggarly jealousies 
and over-reaching which have in so many cases disgraced 
them. We may perhaps hope that the effects of the Ame- 
rican War have had something to do with this state of 
things, and that it may pass away and leave a better. In 
many cases, the manufacturer has ceased to be one in any 
true sense, and has become a merchant; that is, he has 
made his money rather by knowing when to buy and when 
to sell, than by the excellence and cheapness of his manufac- 
ture. In all exportable commodities these evils will, it may 
be hoped, eventually cure themselves ; but with regard to 
a series of trades more connected with the health and com- 
fort of the country than almost any others, the case is dif- 
ferent. We allude to the building trades. The action of 
the unions in these trades is all the more dangerous because 
the effects are not always directly traceable to their real 
causes. The cost of building has of late years enormously 
increased ; the advocates of trades’ societies point out that 
the rate of wages has not increased in proportion ; but it 
would be difficult to prove that there has been no increase 
in the cost of labour, which is quite a different thing. When 
trades’ societies attempt to secure higher wages than the 
market can bear, the laws of political economy will in most 
cases provide a sufficient remedy, but these laws may prove 
powerless against attempts to diminish the efficiency of the 
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work done. The great industrial power of England has, to 
a great degree, lain in the fact, that though wages were high, 
labour was not costly in consequence, because an English- 
man’s day’s work was so much more valuable than the day’s 
work of the continental workman ; but let that superiority 
cease, and wages will fall to the continental level, in spite 
of all the trades’ unions in the world, and in many cases in 
consequence of them. Many of the rules of trades’ societies, 
designed to prevent the day’s work being so valuable as it 
otherwise would be, are so many blows aimed at the 
greatness of England; and those who countenance them 
ought to be treated with unsparing severity, as false to 
their country and traitors to their class. Nowhere do this 
class of rules appear so much to have prevailed as in the 
building trades ; but it is to be hoped that some time soon 
the masters may feel themselves strong enough to make a 
determined stand against them, backed as they ought to be 
by the moral feeling of the whole country. For they are a 
tyranny of the most immoral and debasing kind, preventing 
a man being as good and as useful a workman as he might 
otherwise be, and making him the slave of soulless dawdlers 
who ought to be improved off the face of the earth. 

It is not, however, the leaders of the societies who are 
to be chiefly blamed for this; they are but the expres- 
sion of the trade feeling, and not seldom are in advance 
of it. The objection so often urged, that these leaders 
are frequently not the best workers in a trade, is futile: 
a man may be an excellent politician, which is what is 
required in the management of a trade's society, and yet 
a very poor handicraftsman: the only question is, do such 
men fairly represent the feeling of their trade? and we 
believe that in most cases they do. Even in the case of 
Broadhead, it is clear from the subsequent action of the 
saw-grinders, that the majority of the trade were assassins 
at heart. If a trade’s society exists, and there are in the 
trade frequent cases of rattening, it ought to be held mo- 
rally, if not criminally, responsible; but that is because 
the moral feeling of the trade is expressed in the trade’s 
society—a moral feeling, not the effect, but the cause, of the 
organization. <A trade’s society guilty of an act of tyranny, 
should be attacked, not as being a trade society and there- 
fore prone to such acts, but as having committed a certain 
specified act which was tyrannical, unjust and unfair to 
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the interests of the country and of fellow-workmen in other 
trades : instead of which, the course too frequently pursued 
is, to make a ferocious attack on the unions in general 
dpropos of some particular action of one of them, and thus 
to range all of them side by side in defence of what in 
covler moments the societies would have acknowledged at 
once as unwise and unfair. We are apt to make all these 
questions into party questions between labour and capital, 
whereas very often the ultimate sufferers are the fellow- 
workmen of the unionists, who have to pay more for the 
necessaries of life. This is peculiarly the case as regards 
the building trades. No one can have observed the enor- 
mous difference in building estimates for the same work, 
without being struck with the fact, and without wondering 
why there should be so much more difficulty in arriving at 
some sort of exact estimate of the cost than in other trades. 
When, however, all the fancies of meddling and intrusive 
unions have to be taken into consideration, and the loss of 
time, waste of labour, and uncertainty consequent thereon, 
the mystery is explained, and also the number of failures 
amongst master-builders. 

These results are the more lamentable, inasmuch as it 
is difficult to bring them home to the acute, but natu- 
rally narrow and suspicious, minds of the men in whom 
their fellow-workmen have contidence. Even in the case 
of educated men, it is difficult to make many understand 
the indirect bearings of a question upon their interests ; 
nor is the gross materialism of the English mind in the 
present age confined to the working class, but pervades 
all English society. Indeed, we think it might easily be 
proved, that in this respect the progress of the working 
classes will not compare unfavourably with that of the 
classes above them. The fact is, we have been creating 
for ourselves an ideal working class which never did exist, 
and cannot be expected to exist for generations to come, 
and have been taking the working man of exceptional 
ability as an average representative of the class. We have 
therefore been looking for a sound substratum of good 
sense and moderation which we suppose to underlie the 
frothy, shallow talk of the more prominent and noisy mem- 
bers of a trade. The mass of every class can neither talk 
nor think, and though there may be some eminently sensi- 
ble men who do not talk, their ideas and opinions are of 
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little use to any besides themselves if they do not express 
them. We, who pride ourselves upon the working of a 
constitution which necessitates power of expression as a 
prime requisite of statesmanship, should be the last to 
complain that the leaders of trade organizations possess 
that power of expression, and should not jump to the con- 
clusion that because all who talk do not think, therefore 
that the converse must be true, and that silence is a proof 
of thought. If any candid inquirer will carefully examine 
the reports and organization of such societies as the Amal- 
gamated Engineers, with its 30,984 members and £75,672 
of income, or the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners, with its 8000 members and £13,000 income, and 
then cross-question any half-dozen ordinary engineers or 
carpenters whom he may by chance come across, he will at 
once recognize that the men who manage these unions 
must be very superior to the average of their fellow-work- 
men. These are the men with whom, instead of traduc- 
ing and attacking them, in the hope of undermining their 
influence, we should reason most carefully, and with that 
respect which every representative of a large body of men 
has a right to command. Nor, in many cases, do these 
men shew themselves really bigoted, so soon as they are 
convinced of your impartial good faith ; although employ- 
ers are often unduly surprised that their arguments are not 
at once received as judicial opinions, entitled to all the 
weight, not only of superior wisdom, but of absolute im- 
partiality. Most writers on political economy who directly 
address the working classes, are either employers them- 
selves, or so closely connected with employers, as to have 
imbibed their prejudices. We, for our part, have always 
found the leaders of trade societies very reasonable and 
moderate, provided only that we were prepared to treat 
them as men to be argued with on an equality, and not as 
children to be lectured. In the case of a large union, the 
leader must necessarily be a man of very considerable 
natural power: he requires great tact, command of temper, 
knowledge of human nature, and power of seeing the weak 
points in an adversary’s arguments, if he is to control suc- 
cessfully the turbulent elements of which every body com- 
posed of working men consists. The more educated, up to 
a certain point, a man is, the more he learns to conceal the 
vanity and amour propre, the conciliation of which is so 
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difficult even in leading a party composed of educated gen- 
tlemen—a difficulty greatly increased in a class which has 
not in general been educated in habits of reticence and 
self-control. Sometimes the men who are put up to speak 
are men of violent and excitable natures; but these are 
not the men who in the long run regulate the policy of a 
union, or remain at the head of affairs for any length of 
time. Trades’ societies are often very unjust and short- 
sighted in their policy, but that is because the workmen in 
the trade are unjust and unfair, and the union must in the 
main express the feelings and intelligence of the trade ; 
but it will be found generally that the leaders, acting with 
a greater sense of responsibility, are often successful in 
modifying in a moderate sense the action of the trade. 
They are somewhat in advance of their class, but they can- 
not be too far in advance, or they would cease to be repre- 
sentative men. They, however, are the proper channels 
through which to educate their class, and once accepted in 
the representative character which belongs to them, we 
believe they will be found perfectly ready to meet and dis- 
cuss in a fair and candid spirit all the vexed questions of 
wages and hours of labour, and in this way the true princi- 
ples of political economy may be gradually diffused amongst 
the working men of England. It is not a very long time 
since sound economical views were first adopted by our 
most educated and thoughtful classes, and the rapidity with 
which they have spread during the last quarter of a century 
gives every reason to hope that the same success may attend 
well-directed efforts to spread an enlightened view of the 
question of wages, as attended the efforts of Cobden in 
his mission in favour of free-trade. And for this purpose 
organization is a great assistance, because an organization 
which has for any considerable period maintained an active 
existence, has enabled its members to take the measure of 
each other with a very tolerable approach to accuracy ; and if 
you convince the more prominent men of such an organi- 
zation, you have gone a long way towards convincing the 
main body who rely upon their judgment. We must not 
be misled by the analogy of political organizations, although 
even there we have seen education carried a long way some- 
times ; but there are so many other considerations besides 
ability and fitness involved in the selection of political 
leaders—family connection, wealth, and what not—that 
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we very often find very stupid old Philistines at the head 
of affairs. The case with trade societies is very different ; 
there all men are more or less upon an equality, nor can 
they afford to select mere empty spouters, however clever ; 
there are funds to be raised and dispensed, and tact and 
judgment, or the want of them, in a secretary or president 
may seriously increase or diminish the number of members. 

If, however, real good is to be effected by the diffusion 
of economical knowledge, great caution will have to be 
exercised. In the first place, it must be made perfectly 
clear that the ultimate destruction of trades’ societies is 
not the object aimed at, for it is not in human nature 
that men should acquiesce in theories which involve the 
destruction of their power. Secondly, great care should be 
taken not to put the men into the position of being sus- 
pected of being masters’ men, as it is called; that is, men 
who find their account in standing well with the masters 
and being unduly influenced by them. We think a great 
mistake is often made in this way. A representative man of 
a trade, of more than ordinary intelligence, is selected from 
his fellows, conspicuously taken up and féted; his head 
perhaps becomes a little turned, and he becomes an enthu- 
siastic convert to the views of his patrons; but in the 
meantime he has lost the confidence of his fellows, and his 
conversion, ending with himself, is labour lost. It should 
be clearly made evident that the only reason why it is 
thought important to discuss political economy with officers 
of a trade society, is because of their official position ; and 
that so soon as they lose the confidence of their own class, 
their opinions cease to be of any importance. 

Upon the whole, we think Messrs. Ludlow and Lloyd 
Jones may fairly claim to have proved that there has been 
a very marked progress in the position, character and intel- 
ligence of the working classes in England, and that the last 
thirty years may favourably compare in this respect with 
any similar period in English history, at least since the 
Revolution. If, however, we are to maintain our position in 
the scale of nations, our progress must compare favourably 
not only with our own past history, but with the present 
history of other nations ; and into this part of the question 
the present authors do not go. In the matter of education 
we fear there is little doubt that we cannot afford to be 
put side by side either with France or Germany. The 
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state of our dangerous classes in London is a disgrace to 
our civilization, and the systematic pauperization of Bethnal 
Green is the natura] but most alarming result of the blun- 
dering imbecility which characterizes the institutions and 
police of the Metropolis, and of the unmanly weakness 
which pervades our administration of the law. While, 
therefore, there may be some grounds for congratulation, 
much remains to be done before we can consider the condi- 
tion of our working classes with satisfaction, or regard the 
state of our civilization otherwise than with considerable 
alarm. 
P. H. RATHBONE. 





IV.—DAVIDSON’S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, Critical, 
Exegetical and Theological. By Samuel Davidson, D.D., 
LL.D. Two vols. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1868. 


Dr. Davipson has rendered a fresh service to Biblical 
learning by the publication of these two volumes, the pro- 
duct of some years of laborious research and independent 
thought. So far as we know, this work, with the Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament which preceded it, is the first 
attempt in a complete and systematic form to put the 
English public in possession of the results of continental 
criticism on the many interesting but difficult problems 
which are involved in a thorough investigation of our sacred 
literature. Some of these results will probably startle the 
sluggish self-complacency of our stationary theology. While 
we in this country, with all the advantages of our richly-en- 
dowed universities and our numerous theological seminaries, 
have been repeating with a blind trust, till quite recently at 
least, the conclusions transmitted to us by a more learned 
and energetic ancestry, as if there was nothing further to 
be examined and known—our neighbours in France, Hol- 
land and Germany have kept abreast of the rapid progress 
of ideas in every department of philological inquiry, and on 
some points have come, orthodox and heterodox alike, to 
accept as established facts, what it would almost subject a 
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man to the charge of infidelity to hint at as simply possible, 
with us. We cannot too strongly express our obligation 
to Dr. Davidson for his manly and intrepid endeavour to 
dispel so discreditable a state of ignorance. He has sur- 
veyed his subject from the widest point of view. He has 
not shrunk from encountering the boldest theories of the 
most advanced schools face to face, and accepting from them 
without hesitation whatever element of truth he has found 
them to contain. But he has attached himself to no party, 
and gone to work in a spirit truly eclectic. He has used 
his own judgment on the diversified mass of materials 
brought before him; and if we cannot always agree with 
it, we feel sure it is in every case an honest and independent 
one. Like every single-minded searcher after truth, he must 
expect censure from different sides—from some, as going 
too far; from others, as not going far enough. 

The form of Dr. Davidson's work is peculiar, and lies 
open, we think, to some technical objections. It oceupies 
a sort of middle place between the old-fashioned Introduc- 
tion, as it continued to be handled from the time of Carp- 
zovius and Michaelis to that of De Wette and Bleek, and 
the form of literary history which has been more recently 
adopted by Reuss, and which will probably supersede every 
other, when the great fundamental results of biblical eriti- 
cism have been more completely worked out. The earlier 
Introductions distributed their contents according to the 
subject-matter—taking the Gospels first, then going on 
to the Epistles of Paul, and treating lastly of the Catholic 
Epistles and the Apocalypse—following in the main the 
old ecclesiastical division of evangelium and apostolicum: 
and this seems to us the right mode of proceeding in a 
strictly critical work, where date and authorship cannot be 
assumed, but are the very points to be investigated. The 
case is different with literary history. Here criticism is 
presumed to have done its work, and furnished the materials 
out of which history weaves together in a continuous nar- 
rative its ascertained results. Dr. Davidson’s work is not a 
literary history, but a body of criticism ; yet he has arranged 
his materials according to their supposed chronological se- 
quence, and by adopting this method he is often compelled 
to base the framework of his system on conjecture, and fore- 
stall the free judgment of the student. The date of a book 
is just one of those points which criticism must leave open 
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to be settled according to the evidence produced. On this 
ground we rather take exception to the form of Dr. David- 
son’s very valuable work, as confounding in some degree 
the distinct provinces of criticism and history. He has 
mixed up too, as his title announces, a good deal of exegeti- 
cal and theological discussion with the proper subject of 
his volumes, which is criticism; and a fastidious objector 
might.complain of this, as destroying the strictly scientific 
character of his work. Admitting that there is considerable 
force in both these objections viewed abstractedly, we are 
nevertheless inclined to think, that in reference to the class 
of readers among whom Dr. Davidson’s labours are calculated 
to bear the most abundant fruits of good—young students 
of theology and persons whose minds have been unsettled 
by the present distracted state of religious opinion—the 
very defects of his book as to mere form, may possibly assist 
and extend its practical influence. Boldly putting the Epis- 
tles of Paul in the foremost rank of our New Testament 
books, may help to dissipate the prejudice which has still 
a strong hold on many minds—that because in our canon 
the Gospels come first in order, therefore in the form in 
which we now have them, they are the oldest and most 
authentic documents of our Christian faith. The intersper- 
sion also of exegetical and theological commentary, though 
strictly out of place in a critical work, may soften prejudice 
and smooth the way for the admission of new views, by 
shewing that they render clearer and plainer many passages 
hitherto involved in great obscurity, and bring a purer and 
more spiritual theology out of the overthrow of an earlier 
belief. 

Dr. Davidson accepts the Second Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians as the most ancient Christian writing now extant, 
though it is possible, he thinks, there were earlier letters of 
Paul, which have been lost. He puts its date about A.D. 52. 
With many eminent critics, he supposes it anterior to the 
so-called First Epistle. With Mr. Jowett, he asserts the 
Pauline authorship of these two Epistles—and, we think, 
justly—against the unreasonable scepticism of Baur and 
the critics of the Tiibingen school. Next in order he reckons 
the two to Corinthians, Galatians and Romans. Of these 
four Epistles the genuineness and authenticity have never 
been called in question by any scholar of authority. They 
VOL. V. 2D 
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subsist as an unassailable witness of the origin and earliest 
working of our Christian faith; and set forth with the 
utmost clearness and strength the characteristic doctrines 
of the apostle—the abolition of law, and the admission of 
all men to an universal religion through justification by 
faith. We do not find the evidence in these Epistles for Paul’s 
belief in the pre-existence of Christ, quite so decisive as it 
seems to be regarded by Dr. Davidson. We can only admit, 
that the apostle’s view of Christ’s person was such as might 
gradually advance, under the continued influence of the 
beliefs of that time, to the full recognition of that doctrine. 
As yet we discover no trace of his identifying the person of 
Christ with the Alexandrine Logos. He knew Christ only 
in his risen and glorified state, where he looked up to him 
as a humanity made divine, destined by God to introduce 
a new spiritual era, and exercising through the Spirit a 
supreme dominion over the souls of men. Speaking from 
the general impression which these four letters have left on 
our own mind, we should say, that the doctrine of the Spirit, 
as the renewing, justifying and sanctifying principle of 
human nature, forms the characteristic feature of their teach- 
ing, as distinct from communion with the Word made flesh, 
which was a later development of the Christian idea. 

It is impossible not to feel, that some change has come 
over the doctrinal views of the apostle, when we arrive at 
the later Epistles ascribed to him—Ephesians, Philippians 
and Colossians. This change has been considered so marked 
and peculiar by Baur and his school, that they have ques- 
tioned the Pauline authorship of these letters, including the 
one to Philemon. We agree with Dr. Davidson in thinking, 
that they bear strong internal marks of genuineness, with 
the exception of Ephesians, which reads to us as a later 
amplification of the simpler text of Colossians. The doc- 
trinal change on which so much stress is laid, seems to us 
no more than what may be readily accounted for by the 
natural development of certain fundamental conceptions in 
an age of rapid intellectual movement and free discussion. 
Contrary to Dr. Davidson’s decision, we are disposed to 
refer these letters—Colossians, Philemon and Philippians— 
rather to the two years’ imprisonment in Cesarea than to 
that in Rome. We know nothing certain of the apostle 
after he reaches the metropolis of the world. We lose sight 
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of him for ever in that great Babel, when the narrative in 
Acts closes abruptly over his head. If these letters were 
really written from Rome, it is surprising that there should 
be scarce a passing allusion to the new and wonderful world 
in which he found himself, the few supposed references 
being quite as easily reconcilable with a Cesarean date.* 
During this interval of comparative rest, protected and 
favoured by the Roman governor (Acts xxiv. 23), Paul would 
have time to gather up his past experiences, and to mould 
into a more definite form some views which amidst the 
incessant conflicts of controversy had been left in a vague 
and fluctuating state. He would perceive, that some doc- 
trine was wanted to unite in a common point of view the 
most advanced minds among the heathens and the Jews; 
and in those more exalted conceptions of the nature and 
functions of Christ, which he has so distinctly expressed, 
more especially in Colossians (i. 13—19, ii. 9, 10), and for 
which the Alexandrine speculations of his countrymen had 
prepared the way, he found, under the influences then all- 
powerful in the world of thought, the natural issue of his 
earlier faith, and the means of overcoming the most formi- 
dable opposition alike from the Hebraic and the Hellenic 
side. These views he did not live to carry into effect ; but 
if we are right in regarding Colossians and Philippians as 
the latest extant productions of his pen, they form an inte- 
resting and instructive link in the genealogy of Christian 
doctrine between his own earlier views, when he first broke 
away from Judaism, and that more distinct acknowledgment 
of an incarnate Logos, gradually developed out of more ex- 
tended collision with the heathen mind, which was embodied 
in the Fourth Gospel after his death. 

Of the three so-called Pastoral Epistles which bear the 
name of Paul, Dr. Davidson is compelled by the result of 
his critical researches to question the authenticity. He is 
brought to this conclusion by the marked and pervading 
difference of their diction from that of Paul, by the indica- 
tions of a more developed ecclesiastical system than seems 
compatible with so early a date, but chiefly by the impossi- 


* The zpatrwpiov (Philipp. i. 13) may be the rpatrwprov rov ‘Hpwoov at 
Cesarea (Acts xxiii. 35), where the Roman governor had ordered Paul to be 
kept ; and oi ix rijg Kaioapog oixiag (Philipp. iv. 22) may be persons attached 
to his suite. 
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bility of finding any suitable time and occasion for them 
within the limits of the recorded life of the apostle. It has 
been customary to refer them to the period of a second im- 
prisonment in Rome; but of such imprisonment there is 
no existing evidence whatever. The supposition of it is a 
conjectural expedient to get rid of the chronological diffi- 
culties of the letters. Dr. Davidson thinks the author was 
a Pauline Christian who probably lived at Rome in the first 
part of the second century, and wished to encounter the 
Gnosticism of that day from a practical point of view. To 
be asked for such a concession as this, is very painful to 
those who have been taught to believe that their faith is 
imperilled by any questioning of the genuineness of books 
contained in canonical scripture. On this subject our author 
has some very pertinent and seasonable observations. 


“There is a way of looking at these conscious fictions which 
does great injustice to their authors, and is equally foreign to 
the Oriental mind. They were usual both before and after 
Christ’s coming. The books of Daniel and Ecclesiastes are exam- 
ples. Jewish and Christian apocalyptic literature presents many 
specimens. The Clementine Homilies, the book of Enoch, and 
others are similar. The motives of the writers were good. No 
deliberate fraud was meditated; at least in our sense of the word. 
It was a common practice to put forth a work under the cover 
of a well-known name, to procure a readier acceptance. Such was 
the method in which good men often conveyed their sentiments 
and taught the public. It is not our Western one, nor does it 
fall in with modern notions of rigid morality. Being theirs, how- 
ever, it is but fair to judge them from their own point of view. 
The end was unexceptionable ; the means adopted were in har- 
mony with the prevailing notions of the time. Had the parties 
believed these means to be wrong or immoral, they would not 
have adopted them. In their eyes, they were right and pertinent. 
It should also be observed, that the authors had no idea of the 
use that would be made of their compositions, by a rigid separa- 
tion of them into canonical and uncanonical ; the former to be 
taken as an infallible standard of faith, the latter not. Neither 
apostles nor evangelists wrote as conscious organs of a dictating 
or superintending Spirit ; nor did they suppose themselves so far 
elevated above other spiritual men as to claim for their writing a 
divine authority. They worked in the interests of truth, and as 
they thought they might best promote it.”* 





* Vol. II. p. 448. 
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This is only what De Wette and Bleck aud other critics 
really acquainted with the character of early Christian 
literature, have said before. 

Of the authenticity of the Catholic Epistles, Dr. Davidson 
speaks more than doubtfully, with the exception of that of 
Jude, which he thinks may have been written by a disciple 
of that name, closely connected with the apostles—the bro- 
ther of James. The Second Epistle of Peter he looks upon 
as the latest of all the writings in the New Testament. Its 
relation to Jude, which must have preceded it, is remark- 
able—bearing some analogy to that of Ephesians to Colos- 
sians. Hebrews he agrees with all the more eminent critics 
of modern times, in regarding as an expression of Christian 
Alexandrinism in contradistinction from Paulinism. With 
respect to the authorship of the Apocalypse—a question of 
high critical importance from its bearing on the controversy 
about the Fourth Gospel—Dr. Davidson, after a very full 
examination of the external evidence, arrives at the conclu- 
sion, that “its apostolic origin is as well attested as that of 
any other book in the New Testament.” 

“How,” he asks, “can it be proved, that Paul wrote the 
Epistle to the Galatians, for example, on the basis of external 
evidence, if it be denied, that the apostle John wrote the closing 
book of the canon? With the limited stock of early ecclesiastical 
literature that survives the wreck of time, we should despair of 
proving the authenticity of any New Testament book by the 
help of ancient witnesses, if that of the Apocalypse be rejected.” * 





With the external evidence he finds the internal to agree. 

“ As far as the individuality of John is reflected in the New 
Testament and tradition, it is in harmony with the contents of 
the Apocalypse.” + 

In a finely written passage,t which we regret we have 
not room to extract, Dr. Davidson has drawn a vivid and 
discriminating contrast of the characteristic features of the 
Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse. 

We turn with great interest to his investigation of the 
mutual relationship of the Three First or Synoptical Gos- 
pels. Of the three principal theories which have been pro- 
pounded on this subject,—that of Eichhorn and Marsh, which 
assumes a primitive gospel as the common basis of our 





* Vol. I. p. 318. + Ibid. p. 324. t Pp. 335, 336. 
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synoptical narratives, that of Gieseler, which views those 
narratives as the ultimate fixation in a written form of dif- 
ferent streams of oral tradition, and that of which the most 
distinguished representative is Griesbach, who supposed the 
later evangelists to have used the earlier—our author adopts 
with some modifications the last. We think he hardly does 
justice to the substantial probability involved in the theory 
of Eichhorn, which has perhaps lost credit from being 
wrought out with too elaborate an ingenuity by the subtile 
intellect of Marsh. The close verbal agreement which our 
three first Gospels constantly exhibit in citing the words 
of Jesus, amidst the widest discrepancy in other respects, 
ever seemed to us conclusive proof, that they must have 
had access to some common written record; and this was 
ground sufficient for Eichhorn’s general assumption of an 
Urevangelium. One conclusion seems clearly to result from 
Dr. Davidson's researches, which we suppose most who have 
really looked into this matter with the lights of modern 
criticism, would be already prepared to adinit,—that the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke could not have been 
struck out all at once complete by the writers whose names 
they bear, but that they are cumulative productions which 
grew by successive accretions to the form in which we now 
possess them. In the question now so keenly discussed 
of the relative priority of our three first Evangelists, Dr. 
Davidson takes side against that school of distinguished 
critics of which Mr. Kenrick is one,* who accept Mark's as 
the primitive Gospel. For ourselves, we must confess we 
could never feel the entire force of the reasoning which has 
led some eminent scholars to discover the traces of origi- 
nality and even of autopsy in that Gospel. Some conside- 
rations on which they are accustomed to lay much stress, 
appear to us to imply rather the reverse. We incline, there- 
fore, to believe with Dr. Davidson—as, indeed, we have 
always believed, since we first examined the subject—that 
the oldest records of our faith, coeval probably with the 
life-time of Jesus himself, are to be found in the Gospel of 
Matthew. Only, when we speak of Matthew as it now 
exists, we speak, it must be remembered, of a very compo- 





* See his Biblical Essays, reviewed in the first number of this Journal, 
March, 1864. 
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site work, including the original Aramzan nucleus rendered 
into Greek, and much additional matter subsequently incor- 
porated with it. That there was a collection made of Christ’s 
discourses* by the apostle Matthew, we learn from Papias, 
our oldest witness ; and we see no reason to doubt the sub- 
stantial truth of his statement. This must of course have 
been anterior to the destruction of Jerusalem; but there 
are passages in our actual Matthew which can only have 
originated subsequent to that event. The traces of these 
different elements are still perceptible to the careful reader. 
Dr. Davidson has indicated some of them; and to discri- 
minate them by a clear and intelligible principle of separa- 
tion, is one of the problems which the modern criticism is 
now attempting to solve, and in working out which it is 
not unlikely that it will carry its scepticism in the first 
instance too far. On the whole, we are disposed to assert 
the presence of a rather larger amount of the original apos- 
tolic element in our actual Matthew, than Dr. Davidson 
appears to admit. The collection first made by the apostle 
in his native dialect determined the form and character of 
the ensuing work. It was a record of Christ’s sayings and 
preachings, embodied in a narrative of the circumstances 
which immediately called them forth, the whole strongly 
coloured by the Jewish feeling which distinguished the 
earliest phase of the Christian faith. Subsequent accretions 
of a kindred nature were attracted to and clustered round 
the original nucleus, some of them betraying the influence 
of those wider conceptions of Christ and his mission, which 
had sprung up subsequent to his death, yet not so divergent 
from the primary constituents of the work, as to deprive 
the Gospel in its completed form of a marked uniformity 
of tone. The close relationship between our Matthew and 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, which so puzzled Jerome, indi- 
cates what was in all probability the genesis of both works : 
viz. derivation through a different process of intervening 
development from a common apostolic source. We should 
not perhaps be far from the truth, if we assumed what is 
called the Sermon on the, Mount to be the most ancient 
and authentic document of Christ’s teaching in existence. 





* This we must still contend to be the original and proper meaning of ra 
Aéyta, in opposition to some critics of high name who argue that the word is 
equivalent to evayyédua, 
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Only we cannot regard it, with Dr. Davidson, as a single 
discourse “orderly and connected,” which has been ante- 
dated in the chronology of our present narrative ; but rather 
as a collection of notes or memoranda, taken down at the 
time, of discourses delivered by Jesus on various occasions 
during the Galilean period of his ministry, from a hill-side 
not far from Capernaum, of which the quick geographic 
eye of Dean Stanley thought he could still recognize the 
features in the unaltered physical conformation of the neigh- 
bourhood. Whether these original materials have been 
subjected to any sifting and arrangement, or may in some 
instances have had a new significance put into them, by 
the later Greek editor, is a point on which we do not venture 
at present to offer any decided opinion. To us they seem 
tinged throughout by the Jewish feeling, which we have 
no doubt characterized the earliest teaching of the prophet 
of Nazareth. The leading idea which runs through them, 
is evidently to bring out the deeper spiritual meaning, which 
lay hid, and had been overlooked, in the old traditional 
injunctions of the Mosaic law. That the Aramean sub- 
stance of our first Gospel underwent progressive enlarge- 
ment and some corresponding modification of form, on pass- 
ing into Greek, can hardly admit of a doubt in any mind 
which has thoroughly examined the question. When our 
Matthew assumed its present form, it is impossible precisely 
to determine. As the Epistle of Clemens Romanus does 
not, and that of Barnabas does, recognize its existence, Dr. 
Davidson thinks it must have appeared between the dates 
of those two works. But this is a precarious inference, de- 
pendent too on first ascertaining when those epistles were 
written. We gather that he would place it, though his 
language is vague and hesitating, somewhere about the 
beginning of the second century. 

Next in order of time to that of Matthew, Dr. Davidson 
places the Gospel of Luke. It is in favour of this view, 
that the numerous citations of the gospel history in Justin 
Martyr correspond for the most part to the text of Matthew 
and Luke, there being comparatively few coincidences with 
that of Mark, except in one remarkable passage which we 
shall notice hereafter. We agree with our author in think- 
ing, that the third Gospel exhibits a new and advanced 
phase in the development of the Christian faith, and that 
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its object is mediating and conciliatory, designed to bring 
Judaism and Paulinism within the sphere of a comprehen- 
sive Christianity.* Every one must have noticed, that some 
of the most beautiful parables associated with the name of 
Christ, breathing a spirit of the most enlarged humanity, 
are peculiar to this Gospel—contained in that large collec- 
tion, implying apparently a separate and independent docu- 
ment, which is inserted between the ninth and the nineteenth 
chapters, in the interval between the transfiguration and the 
arrival at Jerusalem. What account is to be given of this 
addition to the original Judaic Gospel of Matthew? Were 
these parables a fresh product of the working of the Chris- 
tian idea in the mind of a later writer imbued with the 
spirit of Paul, wholly disjoined from any root in words once 
actually spoken by Christ himself? We think not. The 
idea of Christ which flashed on the mind of Paul at the 
time of his conversion, as the representative and embodi- 
ment of our collective humanity in its filial relation with 
God, where there is neither Greek nor Jew, bond nor free, 
circumcision nor uncircumcision—we believe to be nearer 
to the indwelling truth and reality even of his historical 
character, than the narrower Judaic memorials which took 
down the outward word and act, without any full conscious- 
ness of the deeper meaning that was hidden in them. Every 
great and creative nature, especially one whose sphere of 
influence is the spiritual world, has a many-sided manifes- 
tation, which inferior minds cannot at once comprehend in 
its whole extent. They seize on particular indications which 
suit their capacity or are in harmony with their previous 
mode of thought, and working them out on one small line 
of logical development, end in the production of systems of 
which the aim and tendency fall infinitely short of the 
broad and catholic spirit of the teacher whose authority 
they claim. The endless variety of Christian sects is a 
standing proof of this. It must ever be borne in mind, that 
all our records of Christ's earthly ministry are fragmentary 
and partial, tinged by the colour of different memories, and 
presenting those aspects of his divine humanity that had 
most commended themselves to particular minds, and were 
the most tenderly cherished by divergent traditions. For- 





* Vol. II. p. 43. 
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tunately for the world, the catholic principles of the framers 
of our canon led them to include in their collection the 
most varied elements of Christian thought and feeling. 
Christ’s own mind, as we may gather from his history, was 
itself in a course of progressive self-development, ever 
awakening to a fuller and clearer consciousness of the work 
entrusted to him by Providence, even to the last. As the 
Spirit came to him and wider views opened before his 
mental eye, he threw out hints and suggestions still Jewish 
in their mode of enunciation, of which some caught and 
treasured up the far-reaching spiritual application, while 
others of slower apprehension could not get beyond the 
obvious meaning of the old traditional form. The conse- 
quence was, two distinct lines of tradition, perpetuating 
different elements of “the manifold wisdom” of Christ*— 
not contradicting each other as to fundamental facts, but 
understanding and interpreting those facts from a different 
point of view—the literal and Judaic represented in the 
main by Matthew, the spiritual transmitted through Ste- 
phen and Paul, and embodied in Luke. The date and 
authorship of this Gospel, with the connected book of Acts, 
is a complicated question, for the solution of which no clear 
and positive data exist. The conciliatory tone which per- 
vades both these works, implies the subsidence of early 
controversy, and precludes the adoption of a very early date. 
Following De Wette, Dr. Davidson finds in Luke's account 
of the Last Supper, an approach to that view of Christ's 
death, which ultimately led to the celebrated Paschal con- 
troversy, and of which Paul gives us the earliest indication 
in 1 Cor. v. 7. The suggestion is an important one, and 
deserves full consideration ; but the language of the Gospel 
does not appear to us quite decisive. Our author assigns 
the date of Luke’s Gospel provisionally to about 115 A.D. 

Mark’s Gospel he puts as late as 120 A.D., and supposes to 
have been written at Rome for the use of Gentile converts. 
He thus meets the argument for the originality of this evan- 
gelist, which has been founded on his graphic style : 

“‘ Vividness of description, which Mark usually effects by in- 
serting details unknown to Matthew and Luke, does not neces- 
sarily imply an eye-witness or greater originality than the other 





* 4 moduroixiXog copia. Ephes. iii. 10. 
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Synoptists. On this point many critics have been misled, because 
they did not fairly consider the character of the delineations sup- 
posed to indicate priority of time to those of Matthew and Luke. 
It has been argued that the manner in which our evangelist 
represents the performance of miracles, shews an earlier form of 
the gospel tradition. We are reminded of the fact, that Mark 
recognizes the use of natural means in several instances (vi. 5, 13, 
vii. 32). But surely this indicates a later reflectiveness, uniting 
the natural with the supernatural. Had it been the common 
belief from the beginning that the miracles were within the com- 
pass of natural causes, we might suppose that Mark represents 
an earlier form of the tradition than the evangelists who omit all 
notice of the natural ; but as that is incorrect, the natural element 
is the creation of a later period, not a remnant of the earliest.”* 
It might be replied perhaps, that this is simple affirma- 
tion without proof, and that one statement is as good as 
another. What makes all inferences drawn from such data 
alone so very unsatisfactory is, that they owe their force to 
the subjective condition of the critic’s own mind. 
We agree with Dr. Davidson, that Papias’s account of 
Mark’s taking down from time to time, without regard to 
order, what he heard from Peter in the course of his preach- 
ing, concerning the words and actions of Jesus, does not at 
all correspond to our second Gospel in its present form. 
3ut here, as in the case of the first, we are disposed to con- 
tend for an ampler presence of the original apostolic element 
than our author seems willing to allow. We suppose our 
second Gospel, whether its original memoranda were taken 
down in Aramaic or in Greek, to stand very much in the 
same relation to Mark, as our first does to Matthew. Who 
reduced either of these to their actual form, we know not. 
All that we argue for is, that the materials at first collected 
by Mark were used, in conjunction with other sources, by 
the later rédacteur ; that they came ultimately from Peter ; 
and that to this cause the vividness of some of the narra- 
tives may possibly be due. It is certainly remarkable, that 
the only passage in the New Testament where the epithet 
Boanerges is applied to the sons of Zebedee, should occur 
in Mark (iii. 17), and that where Justin Martyr (Dial. c. 
Tryph. c. 106) alludes to this circumstance, he should quote 
the memorials of Peter as his authority. The connecting 
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line of development between the first indication of origin in 
Papias and the completed work which we now possess, it is 
utterly impossible to trace ; and the loss of these interven- 
ing links makes the assignment of a date and final editor- 
ship so very conjectural and uncertain. Whether, in the 
case of Mark, this was anterior or subsequent to the appear- 
ance of our present Matthew, we have no sure means of 
determining. But we still believe the original materials of 
Matthew, as not improbably taken down in the life-time of 
Christ himself, to be of older date and more authentic cha- 
racter than the memoranda collected by Mark from the lips 
of Peter. Luke must have had access to an original tradi- 
tion different from any followed in the Gospels of Matthew 
and Mark. The title to priority may be stated in two ways ; 
it may have reference to the original materials, or to the 
ultimate form. On the latter point, the question is still an 
open one. With respect to the former, Matthew seems to 
us to put forward a claim which cannot well be disputed 
by any other evangelist. Interpreting as best we may the 
evidence internal and external now accessible, we are unable 
to acquiesce in the conclusion which has approved itself to 
many eminent critics—Lachmann, Meyer, Ewald and Ken- 
rick—that the Gospel of Mark is the protevangelium. 
There are two questions on the solution of which the 
future criticism of the New Testament mainly depends— 
the relation of the book of Acts to the Pauline epistles, and 
that of the Fourth Evangelist to the Synoptists. Each of 
these questions Dr. Davidson has examined at considerable 
length, and with great freedom and independence of judg- 
nent. His decision in both cases is adverse to the tra- 
ditional orthodox view. No one who has mastered the 
exhaustive analysis of Zeller’s book,* can, we think, reason- 
ably doubt, that the Acts of the Apostles is not a simple 
record, but has been written with a purpose ;—that its object 
is conciliatory, intended to heal the breach which the sharp 
antagonism of the Jewish and heathen parties had occa- 
sioned in the early church; and that consequently, where 
the statements of Paul and the history are at variance, the 
probability is, we have the most authentic account from 








* Die Apostelgeschichte nach ihrem Inhalt und Ursprung kritisch unter- 
sucht. 
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the apostle.* Nevertheless, there is always a tendency on 
the first promulgation of an original view, however based 
on substantial truth, to push it to an extreme and assert it 
in too absolute a form. Dr. Davidson appears to us to have 
followed Zeller too implicitly, and in his discrimination of 
the historical and unhistorical elements of the book of Acts 
to have been guided too much by mere subjective feeling. 
The critics of this school seem to us unreasonably disposed to 
depreciate the claims of Peter to some share in the gradual 
liberalizing of the Jewish Church. He has not the advan- 
tage, possessed in this controversy by Paul, of being able to 
produce his own letters ; for those which bear his name are 
confessedly of a later date. We can only judge him, there- 
fore, by the one-sided light of the history ; and he naturally 
lies open to the suspicion which attends it, that his conduct 
has been exhibited in an unduly favourable aspect, te put 
him on a level with his great apostolic rival. We agree in 
the main with Mr. Watkyss Lloyd,+ that the account in 
Acts, of Peter's access to wider views and of the general 
condition of the Jewish Church, however veiled in myth 
and symbol, is not in itself improbable, and may be accepted 
as corresponding to the broad outlines of historical fact. 
We see no ground, for example, for supposing with Schleier- 
macher and Dr. Davidson, that the words in Acts (viii. 1), 
“except the apostles,” are unhistorical. On the contrary, 
they seem to us, with the whole of the ensuing narrative, 
to bear strong internal marks of credibility. The apostles, 
strengthened, as it would appear, by the recent accession of 
the Pharisees, who found their policy in turning to their 
own profit the growing popular enthusiasm in favour of the 
new religion—were still sufficiently Jewish in their beliefs 
and outward observances, to remain unmolested in the capi- 
tal, when the persecution broke out on the death of Stephen. 
It was the advanced party, the innovators, sharing enthu- 
siastically in the sentiments of the first martyr, who were 
driven out, and disseminated the new ideas through Samaria 
and southern Judea. The conduct of the apostles who had 
been left behind, is significant on this occasion. They were 





* See an article on this subject in the last number of the National Review. 
November, 1864. 
+ Christianity in the Cartoons. 
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evidently alarmed as to the possible effect of this more 
liberal preaching on the public mind; and they deputed 
Peter and John to go over the same ground, evidently with 
a view to counteract and neutralize its influence. It was 
in the course of this journey, and as a result of his observa- 
tion of the new feeling which was everywhere springing up, 
that Peter’s own mind opened, and was prepared for the 
subsequent admission of the heathen Cornelius into the 
Church. Paul must not be allowed to have the word in 
this matter entirely to himself. His was a noble and glo- 
rious character ; but he was still a man, not exempt from 
liability to the one-sided and party views that are spe- 
cially incident to an ardent and energetic type of mind. 
We do not see why it should be doubted* that, wherever 
circumstances allowed it, he first preached in the syna- 
gogues, and only when expelled from them, addressed him- 
self to the Gentiles. His own letters abound in proofs of 
his warm attachment to his countrymen, and how gladly 
he would have carried them with him foremost into the 
kingdom of God.+ His case resembled that of John Wesley 
in later times, who would have remained in the bosom of 
the Church of England, if the Church would have tolerated 
him and accepted his reforms; who became a Dissenter, 
because he could not help it. In conformity with his own 
avowed principle (1 Cor. ix. 22) of “becoming all things 
to all men, that he might save some,” we find no difficulty 
in believing that, under given circumstances, Paul might 
have thought it expedient to let Timothy be circumcised, 
and yet ina different state of things might not feel it neces- 
sary to enforce the rite in regard to Titus. The most for- 
midable discrepancy between the history and the letters, is 
that which relates to the apostolic decree (Acts xv.) regu- 
lating the terms of the admission of Gentiles into the Chris- 
tian Church. If Paul had been fortified with a document 
of this nature, it is inconceivable that he should not have 
appealed to it in his expostulation with the Galatians. In 
its actual form and chronology, the narrative in Acts must 
be regarded as unhistorical. 

Dr. Davidson dissents from many critics in ascribing the 





* Vol. II. p. 210. 
+ See, among other passages, the following: Romans ix., x. 1, xi. 
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first Epistle of John to a different author from the Fourth 
Gospel. He thinks, it must be earlier than that work ; 
and that the second and third Epistles, though somewhat 
later, belong to about the same date. He thus escapes the 
difficulty, as bearing on the authorship of the Fourth Gos- 
pel, of the alleged early use by Papias and Polycarp of the 
first Epistle. This is one of those nice and delicate points 
of criticism, which are very liable to be settled by subjec- 
tive feeling. Relying on the decided voice of ancient tes- 
timony, and strongly impressed by a general similarity of 
thought and diction between the first Epistle and the Gos- 
pel, we had been disposed to refer them both to the same 
pen. But Scholten* and our author have indicated some 
peculiarities in the Epistle, distinguishing it in a very 
marked way from the Gospel, which cannot but excite a 
doubt on the matter: and it must be confessed, that the 
more we become acquainted with the literary history of 
those times, the less do we feel inclined to lay stress on 
these coincidences of sentiment and phraseology, as certain 
proofs of mutual acquaintance, of borrowing, or of a com- 
mon source. They can often be regarded in no other light 
than as the inevitable expression through various media of 
views which then dominated the whole world of religious 
thought, and of which we can already discern the incipient 
influence in the later Epistles of Paul. Instead, therefore, 
of looking to the Fourth Gospel as the source of these men- 
tal tendencies, it would probably be nearer the truth to con- 
sider it as one of the manifestations of them. Dr. Davidson 
assigns 150 A.D. as a probable date for the Gospel. For 
ourselves we cannot see, that there is yet any evidence 
for arriving at a positive conclusion. Nor, again, can we 
quite agree with our author, that all traces of a belief in 
the second coming of Christ have disappeared from the 
Fourth Gospel. That belief, it seems to us, is still there, 
though in a softened and spiritualized form.f It is in a 
state of transition. The éeyxarn jpépa, which is the favour- 
ite mode of expression in this Gospel, corresponds to the 
rapovoia of the earlier evangelists—In spite of these unim- 
portant differences of opinion on a few minor points, it is 





* Die altesten Zeugnisse, &c., p. 49. 


+ See particularly John v. 25, 28, 29. 
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very satisfactory to the writer of the present article to find, 
that a work, which was the subject of criticism in the last 
number of this Journal,* has been in all its main con- 
clusions fully sustained and corroborated by the patient 
research and impartial judgment of a biblical scholar like 
Dr. Davidson. It might perhaps suffice to refer Mr. Hig- 
ginson to the concluding part of the learned work which 
we have here reviewed, for a complete answer to every one 
of the objections which he has raised ; but as the criticism 
referred to may be thought to require some more particular 
notice, and the subject is identical with the one which we 
are already discussing, we hope to be excused for devoting 
a brief space to its consideration before bringing this paper 
to a conclusion. 


We gather from Mr. Higginson’s own statement, that his 
knowledge of the controversy about the Fourth Gospel is 
derived from the Prolegomena of Kuinoel, published, as 
he himself admits, more than forty years ago, but which 
brought, he tells us, the whole argument on both sides to 
a focus, and thoroughly examined all the objections (espe- 
cially those of Bretschneider) to its authenticity.f On this 
somewhat defective and antiquated authority, Mr. Higgin- 
son proceeds to inform his readers, that since the appearance 
of Bretschneider’s Probabilia in 1820, “no new argument, 
he believes, certainly no new critical fact, has been disco- 
vered bearing on the question.” By “no new critical fact,” 
as distinguished from argument, he means, we presume, no 





* An Attempt to ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel, especially in 
its relation to the Three First. 

+ The last volume of the last edition of Kuinoel’s Commentaries on the 
Historical Books of the New Testament, was published in 1827, according to 
Winer’s Handbuch der theologischen Literatur, which came out at Leipsiec in 
1838. Kuinoel himself died in October 1841. We do not know what edition 
Mr. Higginson may have used of Kuinoel’s work. We have the London reprint 
of 1835 (Booker, New Bond Street), which, as appearing eight years subse- 
quently, we might have supposed to represent the latest German edition. In 
this English reprint, the Prolegomena do not bring down the controversy beyond 
Horstius, whose attack on the authenticity of the Gospel made its appearance, 
with some other works of similar tendency, quite at the commencement of the 
present century. Their arguments, especially those of Horstius, are replied to 
at considerable length. But of Bretschneider’s book I do not find any mention 
even in a passing reference. How is this? Is there a later edition of Kuinoel, 
which contains the criticism on Bretschneider ? And has the English publisher 
by a strange oversight reprinted an early one, where it is wanting ? 
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passage in an ancient author yet unused in the controversy, 
or no fragment of some lost or imperfect work yet brought 
to light. Both in its broader and in its narrower sense, 
we take leave to dispute altogether the correctness of this 
statement. No one knows better than Mr. Higginson, that 
old facts may be placed in an entirely new light by the 
continued examination and comparison of them: and his 
assertion, that during the half century which has nearly 
elapsed since Bretschneider first timidly suggested his pro- 
babilities, and during the whole of which the question 
has been discussed with unequalled earnestness and the 
most thorough investigation, by Baur, Schwegler, Hilgenfeld, 
Volkmar, Keim, Réville, Scholten and Davidson on one side, 
and by Liicke, Bleek, Bunsen and Ewald on the other—no 
fresh light has been thrown on the subject in dispute, 
and no views developed and now generally admitted, which 
are preparing the way for an ultimate solution of the pro- 
blem, is so utterly groundless and so palpably contradicted 
by facts, that it can only produce astonishment in any 
mind which has sufficient knowledge to be capable of a 
competent opinion. To take one example out of many: the 
whole paschal question, the bare outlines of which were 
briefly indicated by Bretschneider, has since his time been 
gone into with an exhaustive fullness and thoroughness, 
especially by Hilgenfeld,* which have brought into view 
many of its bearings on the origin and authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel, that were before unappreciated and even 
unsuspected. It is not too much to say, that a full com- 
prehension of this paschal controversy, as placing in their 
true relationship to each other, the facts that were involved 
in the gradual passage of Christianity from its Jewish to 
its Catholic form—has done more than any other investiga- 
tion to explain the real genesis and actual character of the 
Fourth Gospel_—DBut to meet Mr. Higginson on the nar- 
rower ground of “ new critical facts,” it is not true, that none 
have been discovered since the publication of Kuinoel’s 
Prolegomena ; and we are surprised at his ignorance of 
them, as they have been understood to bear favourably on 
Mr. Higginson’s view of the subject. In 1851 was pub- 
lished for the first time at Oxford from the sole Paris MS. 





* Der Paschastreit der alten Kirche. Halle, 1860. 
VOL. V. 2E 
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a “ Refutation of all Heresies,” originally ascribed to Origen 
but now generally regarded as the work of Hippolytus.* It 
is needless to remind those who have any knowledge of the 
subject, that in this work references were supposed to be 
made to the Fourth Gospel by the Gnostics, Basilides and 
Valentinus, in an early part of the second century, which 
were eagerly seized on by the advocates of its authenticity, 
and by none more than by the late excellent Baron Bunsen, 
as proofs that it must have been written at the date tra- 
ditionally assigned to it, and within the limits of the apos- 
tolic age. The conclusion drawn has been disputed ; for it 
has been shewn with high probability, that the passages in 
question do not speak of Basilides and Valentinus them- 
selves, but of the schools which bore their name, and which 
admit a much later date. But this addition to ancient 
patristic literature drew fresh attention to the subject, and 
led to an animated discussion which has borne not unim- 
portant critical fruits. Again, it had been a point much 
insisted on by those who impugned the authenticity of the 
Fourth Gospel, that there were no clear allusions to it in 
the Clementine Homilies. The sole MS. on which the 
earlier editions of them by Cotelerius, Le Clere and Schweg- 
ler had been founded, was defective at the end, wanting the 
twentieth and a part of the nineteenth Homily. Among 
the literary treasures of the Vatican, Dressell discovered 
some years ago, a perfect MS., on which he based a new 
edition, published in 1853. Curiously enough, the part 
restored contained an undoubted reference to the Fourth 
Gospel (ix. 2, 3), which was hailed with much joy by the 
critics of the conservative party: but the passage, though 
contributing a new element towards the determination of 
the date, furnishes no decisive evidence as to the author, of 
the work.—Mr. Higginson has, therefore, no ground for his 
unqualified statement, that since the time of Kuinoel and 
Bretschneider, who seem to bound his knowledge of the 
subject, nothing has been done to throw any further light 
on this grave critical question. He thinks it necessary to 
warn his English readers against “those feats of German 
criticism, which consist in exhausting all arguments on 





* The first editor was Emmanuel Miller. It has since been more critically 
edited by Duncker and Schneidewin. 
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both sides of a question, as a mental exercise ; though not 
a few are disposed to accept the negative results of the pro- 
cess on trust.” That there are those in this country as well 
as abroad, who accept results, positive as well as negative, 
on trust, we are perfectly well aware ; but we must protest 
against this sweeping and indiscriminate insinuation against 
a race of scholars, to whom biblical learning in all its 
departments owes so much, and whose love of truth is 
attested by their indefatigable industry in searching for 
it. A reader ignorant of the facts, might suppose from this 
language, that a German savant was a mere intellectual 
athlete, who delighted to shew his agility and resources 
on either side of a question without any regard to truth; 
whereas it is notorious, that, on the continent as with us, 
the world of thought has its conservative and its progressive 
parties, which beneficially stimulate and check each other, 
and in each of which are to be found honest and high-minded 
men striving earnestly to give ascendancy to the views 
which they hold respectively to be true. We hope Mr. 
Higginson will pardon us, if we on our part venture to 
remind English readers, that they must not too implicitly 
rely on his own statements, as he also occasionally shares 
in the common human infirmity of being somewhat deficient 
in precision and accuracy. 

To the charge of “making out the character of John to 
have been that of the merest, dullest Jewish zealot, the 
Boanerges who would, not once only, but habitually, have 
salled down fire from heaven upon reluctant hearers, but 
not a disciple who had any claim to lean on Jesus’ breast” 
—the best answer we can give, is to cite the passage on 
which the charge is founded, from the work itself :* 

“The few distinct glimpses that we get” (of John the son of 
Zebedee) “are just of such a character as we should naturally 
expect to find in the first generation of Palestinian converts to 
Christianity—full of Messianic eagerness and zeal, and warmly 
attached to the person of Jesus; marked by strong prejudices 
and bitter national antipathies, but generous, impulsive and con- 
fiding, susceptible of the deepest and tenderest love where the 
object seemed worthy of it ;—a simple, honest, unlettered Jew, 
with the better life of Christianity gradually kindling within 
him, but incapable of breaking loose entirely from the bonds of 


* Character of the Fourth Gospel, p. 24. 
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early prepossession, and of throwing himself with unreserved 
freedom into the broad catholicity of the spirit of Paul.” 

Mr. Higginson cites, as proofs of authenticity, implying 
an eye aud ear witness, the following passages: “there was 
much grass in the place ;’ “John was not yet cast into 
prison ;’ “that Sabbath was a high day ;” “the servant's 
name was Malchus ;” “there is at Jerusalem a pool ;” and 
the interruption at the end of ch. xiv., “ Arise, let us go 
hence ;’ as if expressions of this kind were not inevitable 
in every narrator of vivid conceptions, who had moreover 
written documents already in circulation to prompt him. 
They weigh nothing consequently as evidence against those 
clear indications of a later belief and a more advanced stage 
in the history of Christianity, wrought into the very sub- 
stance of the Fourth Gospel, which Davidson and others 
have dwelt upon, as we think, with unanswerable force. 
As for “that most delicate, and because so delicate, most 
convincing mark of authorship,” which our critic finds in 
the fact of the Baptist’s being simply called John in the 
Fourth Gospel—it is obviously connected with the studious 
omission of all mention of Christ’s baptism, which charac- 
terizes that Gospel, and the wish to avoid the recognition 
in any way of the authority of a purely Jewish institution. 
As we interpret the phenomenon, it is evidence not of the 
authenticity, but, on the contrary, of the late origin of the 
work, when Christianity was making an effort to free itself 
from the last remnants of Judaic adhesion. 

It is said, “very scant justice has been done to the his- 
torical testimony of Eusebius and Irenzus.” When the 
former wrote, the Church had substantially agreed on the 
books which it would recognize as authoritative in matters 
of faith and practice. Disorganizing controversy had long 
rendered this a vital necessity. How subjective the prin- 
ciple of selection was, and how contrary often to what 
would now be considered sound criticism, we learn very 
clearly from Eusebius himself. Conformity to what had 
come to be regarded as the standard of apostolic diction 
and apostolic belief, was accepted as the surest warrant of 
apostolic origin, and the want of it as the test of heresy.* 








* Mark the decisive language of Eusebius: réppw ¢é rou cai 6 rjc dpdoewe 

napa 70 yfog TO drosoNKOy évadXAGTTEt YApAKTIO, 1) TE YYOpY Kai y TeV er 

QAUTOLE PEDO MeV THGALDETIC mrtisoyv door THC addnPovc dpsocokiag arg- 
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fovea. Hist. Eccles. iii, 25. 
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Trenzeus, a century earlier, lived at a time when the canon 
afterwards adopted was in process of formation: and what 
strange fables were followed in deducing the genealogy 
of some of our sacred books, and how little was really 
known about the matter, we may gather from the mythic 
account of the origin of the Fourth Gospel, contained in a 
fragment of the oldest canon in existence, dating probably 
from the end of the second century, which was originally 
brought to light by Muratori. 

Mr. Higginson disposes of the Quartodeciman controversy 
in a very summary way. “I pass it by,” he says, “as the 
weakest instead of the strongest part of the argument, with 
the remark, that if the alleged diversity were proved to 
exist between the Fourth Gospel and the others, it has 
nothing to do with John’s supposed authority in the Easter 
question, but only shews that according to him, Jesus and 
his apostles had reckoned the 14th of Nisan according to 
the Karaite and not the Pharisaic rule. Either way they 
kept the lunar reckoning; in neither way the Sunday 
reckoning.” This strangely confused statement does not 
touch the point at issue. The question between the Asiatic 
and the Western Churches was not whether a lunar or a 
solar reckoning was to be followed, but whether the 14th of 
Nisan was to be any longer kept. Of course, if the Pass- 
over were really celebrated according to the Fourth Gospel, 
it must have been by the lunar reckoning, as such was 
the invariable usage of the Jews. Sunday reckoning could 
have nothing to do with our Lord’s life-time ; for Sunday 
was not yet a sacred day. The Sunday question was raised 
at a far later date, when the Catholic Church, intent on 
uniformity of practice, wished to preserve unbroken the 
fast preceding Easter by abolishing the Quartodeciman 
festival, and made Sunday the point of departure for its 
ecclesiastical regulations. In the controversy which sprung 
out of this movement, the Asiatic Churches, attached to their 
ancient observance, pleaded in their favour the example of 
the apostle John, which had been traditionally followed 
in the Church of Ephesus. What bears on the question of 
authenticity, is the curious fact, that although the apostle 
was so distinctly appealed to, the Gospel which goes under 
his name and which might be supposed to be in harmony 
with his practice, leaves it more than doubtful, whether 
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Jesus and his apostles ever kept the paschal supper at 
all. That there were two modes of calculating the 14th of 
Nisan in use at the same time, one observed by the Synop- 
tists and the other by the author of the Fourth Gospel, 
is in the highest degree improbable, and so far as we 
know, unsupported by any contemporary evidence. How 
the Karaite rule could affect the question, we are wholly 
at a loss to conceive ; as the Karaites were a sect that did 
not come into existence till the 8th century of our era.* 
Mr. Higginson makes light of the “alleged contradiction 
between John and the Synoptists as to the day of the Last 
Supper.” Some very eminent men have thought otherwise. 
Mosheim, whose profound acquaintance with the history of 
the Christian Church will not be disputed, in the appendix 
to his Latin translation of Cudworth’s Intellectual System, 
has frankly declared that he found himself quite unequal 
to solve the difficulty ;+ and the learned Dr. Routh{ has 
made a similar confession. This was on the orthodox 
assumption of necessary harmony between the four Evan- 
gelists. In fact, there are only two ways of meeting this 
question: either the old-fashioned, exhausted method of 
trying to make out a harmony; or else, giving up this as 
impracticable, and then arguing for the superior claim to 
credibility, either on the one hand of the Synoptists, or on 
the other of the Fourth Gospel. Modern critics of emi- 
nence have thought it most prudent to adopt the latter 
course. Mr. Higginson, notwithstanding its critical perils, 
has valorously encountered the former. Adopting essentially 
Wakefield's transposition and paraphrase of the opening 
words of the 13th chapter (which seems to us forced and 
unjustifiable), he assumes, that the synoptical account of 
the paschal supper is tacitly embedded in the narrative of 
the ensuing chapters—to the end, we presume, of the seven- 
teenth. “It is plainly implied,” he says, “by the narrator, 
that the supper which he proceeds to speak of, was the 
passover.” Some of his grammatical criticisms in support 
of this view, we take leave to question. Aeirvou yevouévov, 
he informs us, “would be more properly translated, supper 





* Jost’s Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Sekten, B. V. viii. 
+ ‘De vera notione Cenz Domini,” p. 22, quoted by Bretschneider, p. 100. 
+ Reliq. Sacre, I. p. 168, 
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being come, or on the table, or in progress ; just as mpwiac 
yevopuévnc (xxi. 4), hyépac yevouévne (Acts xii. 18 and xvi. 35), 
avyiic yevonévnc (Acts xxi 40), all denote existing, not past 
or ended.” On the contrary, we hold that the proper force 
of the aorist in all these passages, is to express the result 
or effect of an action already past and completely finished.* 
The words in question might, therefore, be not inadequately 
rendered, as Wakefield has rendered them—* when supper- 
time was come ;’ though why supper-time should be sub- 
stituted for supper, except to facilitate a latitude of exten- 
sion, which is not conveyed by the original,—we do not 
see. But they cannot signify, “while supper was in pro- 
gress” or “supper was going on ;” though such a rendering 
would be more favourable to Mr. Higginson’s hypothesis. 
That would have required deirvov yivopévov.t "“Evyeiperac éx rod 
éeixvov, appears to indicate the close of the meal ; and though 
Wakefield renders it, “arose from supper,” he has the can- 
dour to admit in his notes, that “the phrase has usually, if 
not always, elsewhere another meaning. So é« deirywy trvoc 
—‘“sleep after supper.”t He would probably have so trans- 
lated it, but for the compulsion of a foregone conclusion. 
Mr. Higginson contends, that the words spoken to Judas 
(xiii. 29), even though taken in connection with xiii. 1, do 
not imply that the feast had not already begun, but that 
they have reference to its continuance. We presume to 
think, that ei¢ rv éoprhy cannot bear such a construction, but 
must denote some season yet to come, for which preparation 
had to be made. He continues the same mode of reasoning 
in reference to another text, which has been thought to 
prove, that the passover had not yet taken place: ch. xviii. 
28, where the Jews are described as refusing to enter the 
judgment-hall, lest they should be defiled—@rN iva gaywor 
ro magya, “It is gravely urged,” he informs us, “with a 
literal hardness that would disgrace a bibliolater, that they 
could not have already eaten the passover lamb. But how 
if they feared defilement for seven days after it? I remem- 
ber solving to my own mind, when quite a child, this pal- 
pable verbal difficulty by that simple explanation, which I 





* See Matthiew’s Gr. Gr. § 506, v. i. 
+ This is what the Vatican and the Sinaiticus actually read, and Meyer 
seems to approve. We give Mr. Higginson the benefit of the various reading. 
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since found in learned commentators. Having eaten the 
passover lamb, but having still to keep themselves ritually 
clean during the seven days of unleavened bread, they feared 
pollution by going into the Roman pretorium.” “Here, 
as before, eating the passover means keeping the festival 
to the end.” In spite of the confident tone which pervades 
this passage, we doubt whether such criticism as modern 
scholarship could sanction, will altogether sustain this pre- 
cocious discovery of Mr. Higginson’s youth. “ Eating the 
passover (payeiv rd racyxa) means keeping the festival to 
the end.” This is easily said; we ask for proof. Against 
an authoritative decision of this kind we do not of course 
venture to adduce the judgment of such blind, groping 
bibliolaters as ourselves, who hardly merit the rebuke of 
a child. We prefer to quote from Mr. Higginson’s own 
party. Meyer, one of the ablest and most learned sup- 
porters of the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, and pro- 
foundly skilled in the language of the New Testament— 
comes to a very different conclusion from our critic. “ ®ayeiv 
rd macya,” he says, “éromaZev TO mioya, Svev ro maoxa, 
throughout the New Testament, signifies nothing else than 
to eat the passover lamb, as TBE Das in 2 Chron. xxx. 18. 
Hence it is clear, that on the day at whose early dawn 
Jesus was brought before the Procurator, the passover lamb 
was not yet eaten, but had to be eaten; and that conse- 
quently (according to the Fourth Gospel) Jesus was cruci- 
fied on the day before the Feast. Ch. xiii. 1, po rijc éoprijc, 
determines the chronology of the whole history of the Pas- 
sion. The Jewish passover must necessarily have been to 
come, when Jesus partook of his last meal with his disciples ; 
and consequently the Last Supper of the Johannean narrative 
cannot have been the Passover.”* The learned and candid 
Bleek, also a strenuous upholder of the authenticity, ex- 
presses the same opinion, and remarks, that the absence of 
rov before éeixvou (xiii. 2) proves that the Passover cannot 
have been intended, but only an ordinary meal.t These 
learned men interpreted the text of the New Testament with 
too keen a sense of its idiomatic proprieties, and too unpre- 
judiced a love of truth, not to see, that any attempt to har- 


* Kritiseh-exegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue Testament. Evangel. 
Johan. xviii. 28. 
+ Beitiage zur Evangelien-Kritik, p. 127. 
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monize the accounts of the Synoptists and the Fourth Gospel 
respecting the Last Supper and the day of the Crucifixion, 
which does not set grammar, history and chronology at 
defiance, is out of the question ; and that the point now to 
be decided, on which the criticism of the New Testament 
must henceforth depend, is—whether we are to control the 
Synoptists by the Fourth Gospel, or the Fourth Gospel by 
the Synoptists. 

Mr. Higginson has never withdrawn, though in his recent 
criticism he has not thought proper to repeat, the hasty and 
unwarrantable assertion by which he has disfigured the pages 
and lowered the character of his well-conceived and really 
useful and instructive volume—“A Catechism without Ques- 
tions.” In p. 155 of this work, he thus flippantly dismisses 
one of the gravest and most difficult questions, that is now 
anxiously engaging the thought of all biblical scholars :— 
“By a strange freak of modern conjectural criticism, making 
light of ancient testimony, the Fourth Gospel has been dog- 
matically denied to be John’s, and the Apocalypse as perti- 
naciously ascribed to him.” It is impossible to conceive of 
a larger amount of misrepresentation compressed iuto a 
small compass, than what these words convey. No one 
could have objected to Mr. Higginson’s expressing in the 
strongest terms his dissent from the conclusions at which 
some eminent scholars have laboriously arrived. Every 
complicated problem has two sides, or it would cease to be 
investigated by honest and able nen. But to describe the 
profound researches of such men as Baur and Hilgenfeld 
and Scholten, as a freak or conjectural, and making light 
of ancient testimony, is not only untrue, but ludicrously 
absurd ; when it is notorious, that they have ransacked 
every corner of old Christian literature to discover a single 
fragment of testimony, that they have subjected it when 
found to the acutest criticism, and from the data thus in- 
dustriously collected have worked out conscientiously and 
fearlessly, though it may be on some points mistakenly, 
the results which seemed to them to be true. For a critic 
who delivers his judgments in this lordly style, ex cathedra, 
Mr. Higginson’s ignorance is almost incredible. He ought 
to have known, that there is no mention whatever of John, 
as the author of the Fourth Gospel, till quite the end of 
the second century ; and that of all the books of the New 
Testament, the Apocalypse, as a work of John the apostle, 
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is the earliest and best attested. Kirchhofer, who has de- 
voted an elaborate work to the collection of ancient testi- 
monies, and who writes without any bias, says of the Apo- 
calypse, that “hardly one book of the New Testament has 
such a list of historical witnesses marked by name on its 
behalf ;” and Dr. Davidson fully confirms this statement by 
his own independent conclusion.* If laborious and con- 
scientious studies of this kind are to be called a freak, we do 
not know what the word means. In fact, the freak, the con- 
jecture and the dogmatism are all on the side of the critic 
himself. A writer who undertook to instruct the English 
public, if he alluded to the subject at all, was in duty bound 
to make himself acquainted with the facts of the case, and 
when he had ascertained what they were, to state them 
candidly and honestly. As it is, he has only ministered to 
ignorant prejudices already sufficiently strong. Whether he 
himself knew no better, or has allowed his invincible pre- 
possessions to darken what he knew—it is not for us to de- 
cide. But the alternative—and he has really left himself 
no other—seeins to us an embarrassing one for a critic, who 
has assumed so magisterial a tone as Mr. Higginson. 


We return to Dr. Davidson. His manner throughout his 
book will strike many of his readers as somewhat curt and 
abrupt. He at times pronounces absolutely on some critical 
point, without giving his reasons. They are clear to his own 
mind, as the result of foregoing investigation ; but he ought 
not to presuppose them in the mind of his readers. This 
is no doubt a defect, which may possibly expose him to 
adverse criticism. Often too at the close of a long discus- 
sion, and a careful weighing of the reasoning on both sides, 
he seems at last hesitating and undecided, and leaves his 
reader in doubt, what after all is his own opinion. This, 
however, is what must often happen to every candid and 
impartial investigator of the critical problems which have 
occupied Dr. Davidson’s attention in the present work, and 
what none will so readily forgive, as those who having tra- 
versed in some degree the same fields of inquiry, know how 
much easier it is in a thousand cases to come to a negative 





* “*The writer of the Muratorian Canon, who perhaps represents the views 
of the Roman Church—seems to speak of the Apocalypse of St. John as though 
it were received without question.” Professor Lightfoot (of Cambridge) in the 
Journal of Philology, No. I. p. 111. 
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than to a positive conclusion. Those who have the least 
knowledge, are ever the most forward to dogmatize. 

In spite of a few drawbacks of manner, this work will 
prove an invaluable help to those who wish to understand 
what the New Testament really is, and to have distinctly 
set before them the ascertained results of modern criticism 
respecting it. That a man of such learning and honesty as 
Dr. Davidson, of so deeply religious a spirit and of so irre- 
proachable a character, should still be without official posi- 
tion and public recognition among us, is not creditable to 
the religious condition of England. Recent experience has 
not impressed us with a very favourable opinion of the 
tendencies of any ecclesiastical bodies, whatever principles 
they may profess, when left to themselves. In the changes 
which are awaiting our country, and which must eventually 
terminate in complete religious equality, we trust that the 
State, without encroaching on a sphere, where it has no 
right to intrude—the sanctuary of conscience and worship 
—will never part with the powers necessary to enforce the 
thoroughness and universality of education, and to uphold 
the freedom of science and learning, which the priest and 
the sectary are ever on some pretext or other so forward to 
prevent and so mischievously active to obstruct. 


J. J. T. 





V.—THE OBLIGATIONS OF CONFORMITY IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


WHATEVER may be the result of the resolutions for the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, and whatever meaning 
may be ascribed to the term, the mere moving of the ques- 
tion places the relation of the Church to the State in this 
country in a new light. It must at the least make us more 
familiar with the idea and the possibility of change. Of 
course, if the term “disestablishment” refers simply to a 
new distribution of revenues, while the clergy have no more 
power of self-government than that which they now possess, 
—if the clergy are to have no right of drawing up their 
own confessions of faith, and if every clergyman is still to 
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retain his right of appeal in the last resort to the Crown, 
the change would be confined to the mere matter of tem- 
poralities, and as such can afford little satisfaction to the 
Jarge and growing party, whether in England or in Ireland, 
who would wish to convert the Church into a purely volun- 
tary association, bound by its own self-imposed canons and 
creeds. But if it be meant that when the present genera- 
tion of clergymen has passed away, the final decision of 
all questions relating to belief shall rest with the Convo- 
sation or the Metropolitan,—if each new clergyman may be 
valled upon to sign some test devised to secure greater uni- 
formity of teaching and a more thorough unity of thought, 
but a test, the imposition of which on the existing race of 
clergy would be illegal, then at once we should have to face 
the possibility of a similar change in this country, and we 
shall do well to determine, so far as may be in our power, 
whether such a change is likely to be mischievous or bene- 
ficial to the moral and spiritual welfare of Englishmen. 

In dealing with this subject, I wish to approach the 
question in the same spirit in which it has been treated by 
Mr. Beard, in his remarks on Conformity in the last number 
of this Review. The arguments or pleas which may be 
offered as a justification of clergymen who hold indefinitely 
divergent opinions for continuing in the ministry of the 
English Church, are not urged from any notion that they 
should exercise the least constraining force on any who do 
not regard themselves as members of that society. But as a 
matter of fact, the Established Church reckons about half 
the population of the land as its professed adherents, it 
numbers nearly twenty thousand men amongst its clergy, 
and these clergymen are not only men trained under very 
different intellectual influences and varying greatly in de- 
grees of culture and learning, but they belong to conflicting 
schools of thought, the divergence between some of these 
schools being so great as to amount practically to a complete 
antagonism. The question is, whether this condition of 
things is one which any State is justified in upholding, 
whether its working is for better or worse on the conscience 
and morality of its members. It is not even pretended that 
these considerations should carry weight with such mem- 
bers, clerical or lay, of the Established Church, as believe 
themselves to be in absolute harmony with her system in 
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all its manifold details ; far less, that they should induce 
those who are not her members to disguise or suppress 
their disapprobation of a position which may to them appear 
disingenuous or even immoral. All that is here proposed 
is, to state plainly the reasons which may serve to justify, 
not only to themselves, but in the eyes of others, such 
clergymen as may retain office, and such laymen as may 
continue in membership, in the Establishment, when in the 
view of others they ought at once to leave it. 

It may perhaps be said with truth, that for such men 
the subject resolves itself into a mere question of fact. 
They find themselves, by birth, by education, perhaps by 
ordination, members or ministers of a society in which at 
the least two or three religious schools of rigidly-defined 
dogmatic convictions contend, not for toleration, but for 
mastery, and each of which maintains (and maintains, we 
may allow, honestly) that the doctrine of the Church of 
England is its own doctrine. We find as a fact that this 
society or institution stands in the place of another society 
which to a certain extent it also represents. It makes use 
of a language and speaks of itself under titles familiar to 
this earlier society, but it uses them with such limitations 
and reservations as plainly to shew that the two societies 
are one in name only. This vital change was effected by 
an act which professed to leave its organization, its disci- 
pline and its doctrines, absolutely untouched. It simply sub- 
stituted the Crown for the Pope as the final tribunal in all 
ecclesiastical, as it was for all civil causes. But this act hap- 
pened to be coincident with a strong theological movement, 
and it soon became clear, not only that this movement 
was exercising a considerable influence on the thought of 
England, but that the new theory of Royal Supremacy could 
scarcely be established, unless something more were done 
to break the associations which bound the people to the 
ancient Church. A reformation of doctrine and of the 
service-books was the result; and this reformation was 
essentially the act of the nation speaking through its civil 
Parliament, while the end which it had in view was dis- 
tinctly to comprehend within the circle of the National 
Church, so far as might be prudent, the adherents of the 
old Sacerdotal and the new so-called Evangelical theology. 
In themselves these two systems were distinct enough, the 
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one depending essentially on the visible media of sacra- 
ments and a priesthood, the latter making everything turn 
on the inward condition of the individual Christian, as by 
his own act he appropriated to himself a redemption which 
had been wrought out for him. For some time the reli- 
gious thought of the nation continued to flow in these 
two streams, which without mingling went on, like the 
Ganges and the Jumna, side by side. They who could not 
content themselves with the diluted sacerdotalism of the 
Establishment, adhered to the Pope: they whose personal 
and subjective religion kicked more and more against a 
Sacramental system, joined the ranks which were after- 
wards to grow into the great body of English Nonconform- 
ists, a body which, although not homogeneous, was yet as 
distinct and as narrow in its doginas as either of the two 
churches from which it held aloof. So long as the struggle 
lay between these parties, the action of the principle of 
Royal Supremacy was essentially coercive. No school of 
thought as yet existed which was not represented by the 
language either of the Liturgy or of the Articles, but which, 
while it departed insensibly and in whatever degree from 
the spirit of both, had no wish to declare war against either. 
Sut as time went on, it became clear that the principle 
which Protestants especially had asserted with the greatest 
vehemence, might have logical results very little to their 
liking, and fatal in the long run to all elaborate theological 
systems. It became more and more clear that the right to 
dissent from the Church of Rome and the Church of En- 
gland involved the further right of examining the founda- 
tions on which the belief of both those Churches rested. 
Thus there grew up a body of men who, as members or 
ministers of the Established Church, confined themselves to 
the promulgation of certain truths or convictions common 
to both the other parties, but truths which these parties seve- 
rally regarded as making up a mere system of ethics, which 
might be propounded quite as well by a Mahometan, a Budd- 
hist, or a Hindoo. It became also clear that, whether these 
men were or were not conscious of their want of harmony 
with the traditional systems in their strict integrity, their 
opponents were assuredly not in harmony with the Book of 
Common Prayer taken as a whole. The one party, it was 
seen, turued instinctively to the Articles ; the other found 
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in the order for the daily service and for the Eucharistic 
office, an expression, which, however inadequate, yet at the 
least sufficed for their wants. The history of this latter 
school, during the present century, is known to all. It has 
made itself felt in every part of the land. It presents on 
the whole a compact front to its antagonists, and it frankly 
avows its intention of following to its logical issue the 
phraseology which, as they maintain, has been provideutially 
used in the Prayer Book. They avow that the Church of 
England is simply a portion of the Church Catholic, that 
the Catholic Church includes the Church of England, that 
their faith is identical, and that the members of the English 
Church are bound by the same laws and the same disci- 
pline, and are pledged to accept the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, whatever these may be. Hence the idea of sacer- 
dotal authority not derived from the Crown or the people, 
but received from Christ himself by succession from his 
apostles, is brought out into constantly greater prominence, 
and whenever opportunity offers, the chance of exercising 
such authority is eagerly caught at. But this party, while 
it chafes against the fetters imposed on it by the civil 
power, which in their belief holds the Church in bondage, 
is fully aware of the great gulf which separates it from the 
Evangelical or Low Church schools, and fully conscious 
that the Book of Common Prayer itself is but a weak and 
perhaps a treacherous foundation on which to rest their 
hopes. The latter, again, while still adhering to the Prayer 
Book, put their own interpretation on phrases and rites 
which to their opponents are essential to the very vitality 
of the Church, and feel that they would gladly part with 
much, the lack of which would throw their opponents into 
the ranks of the Church of Rome. Meanwhile the middle 
party, sympathizing to a certain extent with both, feels and 
avows that the sense which they apply to many phrases 
in the traditional theology differs indefinitely from the 
senses assigned to them by other schools, but feels also that 
they have enough of common convictions, common aims, 
common hopes, to enable them to work heartily with the 
others in everything likely to promote the highest good of 
the people generally. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
this school, if it can be so termed (and even this word is 
strained in the application), can still less be called a party. 
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As a body, they may be said to be indifferent to dogmatic 
schemes of theology as such, and not disposed to lay much 
stress on points which the others regard as essential; but 
they are perfectly ready to bear with each other's differences, 
and to recognize the right of the Sacerdotalists and the Puri- 
tans to maintain their position in the Established Church. 
Many of them have perhaps never analysed their own con- 
victions with any minute care; many may feel that they 
have far too much to learn to make it possible for them to 
do so. Some may have made up their mind definitely to 
reject certain dogmas as being in themselves absurd, con- 
tradictory or impossible ; others may have confined them- 
selves strictly to a historical examination of the books of 
the Old Testament and the New, and may see clearly that 
the dogmas of the Catholic Church do not rest upon facts, 
or more strictly on such facts as those on which they are 
said to rest. As for the State, whatever else it may have 
left undecided, it has laid down unequivocally that the 
Church of England knows nothing whatever about any 
laws or discipline or organization of a society called the 
Catholic Church, except those which have received the 
sanction of Parliament, and that any act done professedly 
under the authority of this Catholic Church alone is in itself 
null and void. It maintains that every clergyman of the 
Church of England in all cases of doctrine may exercise 
the right of appeal to the Crown, and that the decision will 
turn, not on the theories of any theological party, but on 
the strict legal sense of the documents put forth as the 
standard of conformity to the Establishment. 

Here then, as a fact, we have a society, or an institution, 
or the State in its religious aspect, in which certain formu- 
laries are used, certain phrases uttered, and certain pro- 
fessions of belief made, but which are used by the several 
parties included in this body in conflicting senses, the dif- 
ferences being in some cases not great, but in others so 
marked as almost to justify the inference that the men who 
use them thus differently cannot belong to the same religion. 
It would be scarcely possible to imagine a stronger intel- 
lectual antithesis than that between Dr. Pusey and Mr. 
Maurice. In the vast majority of cases, the propositions 
maintained by the one would be met by directly counter 
assertions from the other. If the statements of the Prayer 
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Book and of the Articles are to be taken as a whole, and if 
a real belief in all those statements is to be required as a 
condition for Church-membership, or for holding any eccle- 
siastical office, a conscientious adherence to the creed of the 
Establishment becomes an impossibility. The being who 
could hold to all as forming part of a consistent whole, 
would be a chimera, not a man. By the confession of all 
alike, the system is not consistent, and it is simply impos- 
sible that the words of the Prayer Book and Articles can be 
used in the same sense, or anything like the same sense, by 
the twenty thousand men who minister in the Establish- 
ment, and by the millions who profess to be members of it. 
The fact is patent. The several parties in the Church know 
it, the judicial tribunals know it, the Parliament knows and 
sanctions it. In other words, the cohesion is not organic, 
if we regard the maintenance of a certain number of dog- 
matic propositions as the essential condition of religious 
unity. Whether such a state of things is or is not in itself 
wholesome and beneficial, whether on the whole it acts un- 
healthily on the moral sense of Englishmen, or whether, at 
the cost of some mischief, it preserves us from vastly greater 
evils, are distinct questions. By the spectator from without, 
the Establishment may be regarded as an immoral institu- 
tion: and they who profess to belong to the ancient Catholic 
Church may take this known contrariety of opinion and 
belief as evidence that the Church of England has no fixed 
creed, that she has betrayed her trust as a guardian of the 
deposit of faith, and that she is in a state of dissolution. 
But it is possible that others may see that the present con- 
dition of things is a necessary stage in the process which in 
the end will teach men that real religious unity lies apart 
from the maintenance of any schemes of dogmatic theology, 
and that great good is achieved by constraining men, who 
would otherwise be members of hostile sects, to tolerate 
ach other, and to work with each other in the same society. 
However this may be, the differences between one body and 
another in the Establishment are so great as to be quite 
irreconcilable ; and hence Prayer Book, Articles and Canons, 
must of necessity be regarded from a very different point of 
view from that in which we should consider the Canons of 
the Council of Trent or the Confession of Westminster. 
The clergyman who reads the offices of the Established 
VOL V. 2F 
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Church cannot be regarded as giving, or the congregation 
as either receiving or demanding, the saine kind of profession 
of good faith, as that which we may suppose is made be- 
tween Roman Catholic priests or Independent ministers and 
their people. In other words, the theory of Church com- 
munion and of religious worship is radically different, and 
no sane man can for an instant doubt that change of mind 
does not necessarily place a clergyman of the Church of 
England under any moral obligation of resigning his office 
or of withdrawing from its society. 

Almost all the objections urged against Conformity from 
a Nonconformist point of view are thus met at the outset. 
If a whole nation says, and the English nation by its Par- 
liament certainly does say, that it chooses to maintain an 
Establishment partly for the seemly worship of Almighty 
God, and in part for the education and general improvement 
of the people, knowing that it consists of men differing 
widely from each other on many most important subjects, 
but yet capable of working together on the basis of still 
deeper principles which are common to all, then the mea- 
sure of the legal obligation becomes the measure of the 
moral one in a sense which makes all anxiety of conscience 
on the subject wholly superfluous. The question is then 
confined to determining what these principles are; and 
nothing less than a repudiation of these principles can in- 
volve an obligation to withdraw from the communion of the 
English Church. What then are these principles? Cer- 
tainly not the maintenance of a priesthood with sacerdotal 
powers drawn from Christ himself; certainly not the asser- 
tion of belief in a vicarious sacrifice of blood, to bring about 
a change in the Divine mind, or in the special limitation 
of Divine favour in times of old to the people of Israel ; 
certainly not the necessary dependence of all spiritual life 
on sacraments duly administered, or the infallibility of the 
Church or of the Bible—for some of these propositions are 
pointedly rejected by the Book of Common Prayer or the 
Articles, and on every one of them the most contradictory 
conclusions are maintained by large sections of English 
Churchmen. 

But if it may be assumed that, under all this contrariety, 
the whole body of the English clergy and laity agree in 
believing that the affairs of the world are guided, not by 
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chance, or by any Comtian deity, but by a personal God, 
in whom we shall continue to live consciously and personally 
when our life here has come to an end,—that the history of 
the world is part only of a vast plan which shall issue in 
the consummation of the highest good,—that in all ages 
God has raised up prophets and righteous men who have 
led their countrymen from a lower spiritual teaching to a 
higher,—and_ that the highest truths which man has been 
enabled to reach find their expression in Christianity,—that 
the effort to advance in goodness is to be estimated, not by 
the enunciation of a dogmatic formula, but by the moral sin- 
cerity of the individual man,—that God is not partial or 
changeable, and that we can wait in patience and confidence 
the end of His work who is the same yesterday, to-day and 
for ever; if, further, it be assumed that they agree in be- 
lieving that the especial work of Jesus Christ was to bring 
men as children to their Father, that the feast which he 
bade his disciples keep in memory of him was to remind 
them of his love, and to enable them to lift up their hearts 
and give thanks to God as it is meet and right to do, then 
all who can heartily profess such faith are fully justified 
whether in retaining ecclesiastical office or in continuing 
lay members of the Church of England. 

But obviously no room is left for difficulties founded on 
any ideas of contract between the ministers and the mem- 
bers of a congregation. The laymen of the Establishment 
are emphatically not “justified in the belief that the man 
who in the highest function of his life, at the most solemn 
moment of that function, deliberately uses a certain form 
of words, accepts those words in a natural and unforced 
sense as the fit expression of his faith.” They are not jus- 
tified, because the tribunals before whom all such causes 
must be brought avowedly recognize that two senses, by no 
means the nearest to each other, may be put on some of 
the most solemn of these formule,—because with the most 
solemn of all (“The body of our Lord,” and, “I absolve 
thee from all thy sins”), notoriously at least one-half of the 
clergy protest with all their might against the idea of any 
visible and sensible division or reception of Christ’s body, 
or on any relation of set phrases to the forgiveness of the 
sins of a penitent. There may be some such contract in 
other religious bodies : there is certainly room for none in 
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the Church of England, so long as the design of compromise 
is openly avowed by the State, the law courts, the clergy, 
and the people. If it be true, that “it strikes at the very 
root uf true devotion to think of accommodations of phrase, 
of economies of meaning, of mental suppressions and eva- 
sions, in connection with prayer,” it would follow that there 
can be no true devotion and no genuine prayer in the 
Church of England, for unquestionably every one of her 
most solemn formule are used with certain reservations and 
evasions by large parties within her pale, and used with 
the full sanction of the Parliament and the people. This 
being the case, any clergyman is fully justified in using in 
public prayer language which to one looking on from the 
outside it would seem could be plainly taken in only one 
sense, and then expounding it in another. Rather, any such 
exposition is superfluous ; for no one supposes, or at least 
has a right to suppose, that out of ten given clergymen any 
two use the words in precisely the same sense. There is 
nothing disingenuous or shifty in the act of the individual 
clergyman : whatever fault there is, lies with the people and 
the Parliament who maintain the system. If all reserva- 
tions and evasions are to be regarded as inadmissible, then, 
to use Dean Stanley’s words, there is not a single clergy- 
man who could with a good conscience retain his office, 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury to the meanest curate 
on the wilds of Cumberland. 

Yet, although in this sense it cannot be said that “in 
the Common Prayer the officiating minister gives pledges 
of his faith to the people,” there is another in which it may 
be without fear maintained, that “in the prayers which he 
leads from day to day, and in the echoing response, he and his 
hearers put themselves on one level of belief, and call upon 
God in the strength of the same hope and trust.” This 
hope and trust is, as we have seen, something quite distinct 
from the maintenance of any propositions on the subject of 
a vicarious redemption, of a sensible presence in the Eucha- 
rist, or of a belief in the infallibility of the Church or the 
Bible. 

The same remarks apply to objections founded on a re- 
cital of the Creeds as they occur in the order of divine ser- 
vice. Whether the men by.whom the Prayer Book was 
put together inserted them with the design that they should 
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serve as expressions of absolute belief on the part of the 
ministers and the congregation in every proposition enun- 
ciated, it is quite certain that neither by the State nor the 
people are they so regarded now. If the solemn formule 
of the Communion Office and for the Visitation of the 
Sick are notoriously used with widely different meanings, is 
it to be supposed that the freedom thus given is to be cur- 
tailed by the recitation of documents about which Churches 
and Councils have been engaged in internecine conflicts, 
and about which books have in the English Church been 
written by one set of theologians, which have been indig- 
nantly repudiated by another? When it can be shewn that 
any congregation, or still more that the Court of Arches, 
supposes that by reciting the Apostles’ Creed, clergy or 
laity are committed to every statement in Bishop Pearson’s 
Exposition of that Creed, then it may be well to point out 
how in that given case the contract has been broken. This, 
however, is an instance in which the layman is by his per- 
sonal act quite as much concerned as the clergyman. If 
the Creeds are to be regarded as a string of propositions, to 
each of which the reciter declares his adherence, it is un- 
doubtedly true that “they are a distinct enunciation of per- 
sonal belief made to God by minister and people, each, as it 
were, taking the other to witness. No expression of belief 
‘an be made under circumstances of greater gravity ; in no 
way can those who repeat be more fully pledged to a clear 
and absolute persuasion of the truth of each succeeding 
proposition.” Can a single English congregation be found 
in which the laymen would allow that it imposed on 
them any such obligation? It is needless to remark that 
the layman binds himself, as far as words go, quite as 
strongly as the minister. Ifthe former does not regard him- 
self as so bound, neither need the latter do so, nor will 
any law courts hold him to be so constrained. 

It is at once clear, then, that a large amount of liberty is, 
from the conditions under which the Establishment exists, 
secured to every member of the Church of England, apart 
from all legal decisions in particular cases. As a rule, the 
effect of such decisions has of late years been in one direc- 
tion ; and the freedom thus granted is larger than what. it 
is perhaps generally supposed to be. So far as historical 
criticism is concerned, it is as large as it well needs to be. 
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The canonicity of Isaiah can no more be questioned than 
the existence of St. Paul’s Cathedral in St.Paul’s Churehyard ; 
but any clergyman is perfectly free to maintain that the 
Mizzaim out of which the Israelites came was not the land 
watered by the Nile, that the Mosaic legislation was the 
work of a late age, that the stories of the Conception and 
Nativity in the Gospels are contradictory and mythical, 
that Jesus was the son of Mary by ordinary generation, 
that Nicodemus and Lazarus are beings created by the 
imagination of the Johannine evangelist. The concessions 
granted in the cases of Mr. Gorham and Dr. Williams are 
neither ineffective nor immaterial. The decisions in Mr. 
Wilson’s case are even more important. There are many 
things in which it is impossible to go beyond the expression 
of a hopeful or confident trust. It is the case with all ideas 
of the Divine Nature, of his wisdom, his power, his justice 
and his goodness,—with everything relating to the spiritual 
world. We can never get beyond the Psalmist’s language, 
“ My trust is in the tender mercy of God for ever and ever.” 
We can bring no absolute demonstration of the Divine 
mercy ; yet our hope in that mercy is as strong as our con- 
viction of the truth of an axiom of Euclid. Thus, in the 
passage of “Essays and Reviews,” Mr. Wilson threw his 
belief into the form of a hope; but if this hope does not 
express the strongest conviction, and is not equivalent to 
its expression, human language can have no meaning. The 
clergy of the Establishment have then in this respect as 
much freedom as they may fairly wish for. No check or 
hindrance is placed on the enunciation of their belief that 
the merey of God is over all His works, although a large 
majority have appareutly no desire to avail themselves of 
their freedom. 

Everything, therefore, turns on the answer to the question, 
With what mind and for what purpose is any subscription 
to the Book of Common Prayer or the Articles called for? 
Are such subscriptions imposed on young men of the age 
of three or four and twenty, in order to repress their intel- 
lectual growth and bind them down henceforth to a set of 
stereotyped opinions? Until such a purpose has been judi- 
cially avowed, we need not credit it ; and the manifest con- 
ditions of English society make it superfluous to deny its 
existence. The accession of a clergyman from one party to 
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another is taken by the party which he joins as a sign of 
growth ; and the extension of the liberal party is evidence 
that this growth has not in all cases been in the direction 
of Sacerdotalism or Puritanism. Nay, for almost all parties 
in the Establishment, the last thirty or forty years have 
been pre-eminently a period of growth. It has taken long 
to develop the High-ritualistic section, and it is only by a 
gradual process that they have drifted further and further 
back to the beliefs or superstitions of the medizeval church. 
And even in the case of those who have passed from the 
strongest convictions of High-churchmen to a more liberal 
faith, the gradations have in most cases been so easy, and 
the memory of the high aims and self-devotion of the men 
with whom they once worked remains so clear, that no 
room is left for animosity ; and in this sense the strongest 
upholders of the Bishop of Natal may yet wish the Ritual- 
ists “God-speed.”. They have, in short, grown up under 
some of the highest intellectual influences of the age, and 
they may thank God if they have given to them one-half 
the wisdom which they ought to have imparted. 

It is clear that in no other religious body in England 
would the life of such a man be what it has been. Any- 
where else, the men with whom he still sympathizes would 
have been severed from him long ago. As it is, although 
they may have come to think that the Anglican Establish- 
ment is identical with the Church of England in the days 
of Henry VIL, while he may have become convinced that 
the Establishment is only another word for the State in its 
religious capacity, still he lives with them in the same 
society, he may take part with them in the same services, 
and in spite of all the little acrimony which may from time 
to time embitter their intercourse, the very fact that they 
are still workmen engaged in the same task can scarcely 
fail to have a softening and humanizing influence. Thus 
the more liberal among the Anglican clergy are more and 
more drawn away from the inculcation of dogmas as such, 
and they acquiesce cheerfully in a condition of things which 
seems to give the most scope for the best qualities, and 
keeps the less attractive manifestations in the background. 
They are, in fact, taught a lesson of practical charity which 
few other religious socicties could teach them; and it is 
precisely because they belong to a body, the members of 
which use their dogmatic formule (as contrasted with their 
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common Christian beliefs) in very various senses, that they 
are able to associate on a footing of thorough friendliness 
with men against whom they would otherwise be ranged as 
opponents. It can scarcely be good for any to live in a 
state of isolation; and the largeness of comprehension 
allowed in the English Church gives a check to that critical 
temper which, on the theory that in pronouncing the for- 
mule of public worship the minister gives pledges of his 
dogmatic faith to the people, would make the life of the 
searcher after truth a perpetual migration from one religious 
body to another. If, as soon as he questions the truth of 
these propositions, it is his duty to find some society in 
harmony with his convictions for the time being, it may, 
for all he knows, become his duty to seek many times again 
a more congenial sphere. He may also be repelled by the 
phases assumed by most of the religious societies of Europe. 
He may find any worship intolerable which is not liturgi- 
cal ; he may shrink from the idea of extempore prayers and 
of the tyranny involved in them; he may have notions of 
theistic worship which have never been realized, and which 
perhaps may never be realized. Under the present consti- 
tution of the English Church, these things need not trouble 
him ; but if the State of England should refuse to identify 
itself any further with a religious society of any kind, not 
a few, and perhaps a large majority, of the liberal clergy, 
and probably a yet larger number of the liberal laity, would 
withdraw wholly from all religious association of whatever 
kind. Even such a state of things as this might in the 
Jong run bring about happy results. We are scarcely com- 
petent to determine what the highest conditions of human 
life may be ; but there can be little doubt that, for a time 
at least, its effects on the moral health of the nation would 
be more hurtful than any which Nonconformists probably 
could receive by claiming their rights as members of the 
National Church. The great difficulty would surely be re- 
moved if they could convince themselves that, in a sense 
which in no way binds them to this or that dogmatic pro- 
position, they may join or take part in the services of the 
Established Church, with the conviction that the heart of 
the minister goes along with the heart of the people, and 
that “every response which they give is a pledge of com- 
mon beliefs and hopes and trusts.” 

PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 
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VI.—ON THE INFLUENCE OF PROFITABLE PRISON 
LABOUR UPON THE REFORMATION OF CRIMINALS. 


THE Act of Parliament of 1865, called the Prisons Act, is 
intended to regulate the Prisons of England, and to establish 
for all a common system of discipline ; yet its requirements, 
perhaps not very clearly defined, have been so little under- 
stood or so imperfectly obeyed, that the extraordinary dis- 
crepancies to which we are about to call attention, could 
neither be explained, nor indeed be credited, by those who 
have had no adequate experience of the powers of routine, 
the almost unconquerable resistance to change, and the un- 
willingness to institute inquiry, to receive or to communi- 
cate information, or to recognize the necessity of reform 
where abuses and irregularities have interblended them- 
selves with long-established habits of thought and action. 

A Committee of Devon county magistrates was appointed 
“to inquire into the practicability and propriety of making 
prison labour productive and remunerative under the regu- 
lations of existing Acts of Parliament ;” and the results of 
that inquiry shew extraordinary incongruities in the dif- 
ferent returns presented from prisons subject to the same 
legislation, visited by the same inspectors, amenable to the 
same central authority, and, as one might suppose, equally 
interested in obtaining the best practical results, whether 
economical or moral. The conclusion is forced upon us, 
that less depends upon the character ef the law than upon 
the mode of its administration ; that regulations, however 
excellent, unless made efficient by the activity of magistrates 
and the aptitude of officials, are less valuable to society 
than more imperfect schemes of discipline, where the local 
magistracy devote adequate attention and bring the needful 
observation and experience to the discharge of their respon- 
sible duties. That such contrasts should exist in different 
parts of Great Britain, between reckless expenditure and 
severe economy— between officers superfluous in some loca- 
lities and insufficient in others—between accountancy lucid, 
intelligent and instructive, and records slovenly, confused 
and unintelligible ;—in a word, between statistics full of 
information under every head, and others satisfactory on 
none, and imperfect, if not useless, on all, is not creditable 
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to the general reputation of the kingdom, and still less so 
to those portions of the magistracy who, whether from care- 
lessness or unfitness, have allowed so unbecoming a state 
of matters to exist or to continue. 

The questions which the Committee circulated were 
general and special. The first series were of a comprehen- 
sive character, and addressed to those whose opinions on 
questions of prison discipline would bear with them a weight 
of undoubted authority. The second series were sent to the 
governors of prisons, and furnish the statistics which will 
afford matter for a few observations as to their details. It 
may be observed, as a general result, that the most satis- 
factory statistics of administration have been invariably 
associated with the best system of monetary account ; that 
in some cases, such as those of Salford, Bedford, Holloway, 
Leeds, and a few others, the full and simple returns give 
answers to every important inquiry ; that in some instances 
the returns were blotted, corrected, confused and valueless ; 
in a quarter where there was a special reason for seeking 
information, the answer was, that the labour of furnish- 
ing the desired account was too great to be imposed on 
the already “over-worked officials ;’ in one case, notwith- 
standing the requirements of the Act of Parliament, the 
governor simply avers that it is not wished to make the 
labour of the prison “productive ;’ in very many prisons 
the value of the labour employed in the service of the prison 
is neither estimated nor reported ; in a considerable number 
of instances the questions have been returned without an 
observation, or have remained wholly unnoticed. 

A very sagacious Spanish proverb says, that the fool 
knows more of what passes in his own house than the wise 
man of what passes in the house of another; and it is a 
vague conviction of this sort which leads to the clamour 
against centralization and the struggle to retain local influ- 
ence without control from the supreme authority. Now, if 
local influence were as intelligent, as experienced and as 
disinterested, as the superordinate power is and ought to 
be, it is clear it might safely be trusted with independent 
action. But local boards, as Bentham sagaciously remarked, 
are in innumerable cases mere screens to conceal abuses ; 
and whatever may be the value of an unpaid magistracy, it 
is to be feared that they are ainong the least impressionable 
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and the least plastic instruments in the whole machinery 
of our government. It is not easy to estimate the amount 
or the extent of the irresponsible power held by the Justices 
of the Peace, nor its ramifications through all the elements 
of society—beneficial in many cases, but pernicious in some 
—and especially pernicious when repudiating the demands 
for reform or the pleas for inquiry on the ground of their 
being intrusive, inopportune or censorious. 

Apart from the question of pecuniary losses to the com- 
munity, in consequence of the dilapidations of criminals and 
the cost of their prison keeping, whether previous to or 
after conviction, the latter of which amounts yearly to more 
than a million sterling,* the great question of prison disci- 
pline may be divided into two categories, that of punish- 
ments vindictive and of punishments reformatory. On the 
ground between the two, and with a greater or less applica- 
tion of both, almost all the legislation of cultivated nations 
may be said to stand. The lowest savagery is represented 
by the simple element of revenge ; the highest civilization 
by the efficiency of the reforming principle. In the pro- 
portion in which the desire to reform is made subordinate 
to the wish to punish, or in which the wish to punish is 
made subordinate to the desire to reform, may be traced the 
progress not only of philosophical thought, but of practical 
benevolence. 

Magistrates and gaol functionaries have unfortunately a 
tendency towards the employment of punishinents simply 
pain-inflicting, which are generally spoken of under the 
name of deterrent: the name has been too rashly accepted 
and adopted, for it can be proved that inflictions simply 
punitory are less calculated to deter offenders from the com- 
mission of crime, than is a discipline in which the hopes 
of the criminal are appealed to as well as his fears ;—in 
other words, that the better part of his nature—and there 
are few cases in which some “ better part” is wholly wanting 


* Proceedings against Criminals ... enataionan £156,814 
Sy IO a ciivituescdcnistsdsdansdeinnceoseudien 271,617 
Reformatory Schools pbdcbaninaeedpeieied: ool 51,694 
Local ED che ciclsasccadekdpoeninse eeccecccssoscece 547,414 

£1,¢ St) 


Cartwright on Criminal Management, 1868; but the amount has considerably 
increased. 
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—may be acted on by other influences than those of bodily 
or mental suffering. But the truth is, the infliction of 
punishment, especially of indiscriminate punishment, is a 
very easy task ; the fit classification of convicts, and the ap- 
plication to each of that discipline to chastise, to correct or to 
encourage, which is suited to every particular case, require 
an attention and a discrimination too frequently wanting 
among justices and prison officers. 

Legislation, indeed, can only establish certain principles, 
and we come again to the conclusion, that the judicious 
application of those principles must mainly depend upon 
the character of the local magistracy. Even in the appor- 
tionment of punishment, in the very wide field necessarily 
left to the discretion of the justice, the discrepancies, the 
inconsistencies, to say nothing of the caprices and the ille- 
galities, of local decisions, are a reproach to the whole of 
our judicial system. Among the highest authorities, the 
Judges of the land, differences of opinion naturally and 
necessarily exist, and the doom of a prisoner will depend 
to some extent on the more or less severe character and 
opinions of the elevated dispensers of the law. But in our 
petty and quarter session, the contrasts between the length 
and conditions of sentences in different localities, and in 
the same locality under different magistrates, show the 
absence of anything like an accordance either in principle 
or practice. But the extent to which the functions of the 
unpaid magistracy should be controlled or interfered with, 
is too grave a matter to be summarily discussed. 

It appears to be recognized by statute law, that if labour 
wholly unproductive is to be admitted as a needful part of 
prison discipline, such unproductive labour should be intro- 
ductory to, and followed by, labour of an industrial and re- 
muncrative character. In fact, the progressive movement, 
from the more irksome and degrading employment to- 
wards that which is more pleasant and profitable, should be 
the ever-acting stimulus present at every stage and step. 
Hard labour and unprofitable labour ought not to be con- 
sidered as synonymous terms, for there are many species of 
labour which being hard and painful are very highly paid 
in consequence of their demands upon physical strength. 
sut_ the more early the period in which industrial labour 
can be associated with proper penal discipline, the better 
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for the criminal and the better for the community at 
large. 

The most popular objection to industrial training is repre- 
sented by the question, “By what right would you at the 
public cost instruct a felon in a trade, so that, when he 
comes out, he is to be the competitor of the honest man ?” 
The answer is—by every right and by every duty ; by the 
right of society to have crime diminished ; the right to have 
the evil-doer reformed, and to have, if possible, the means 
of creditable existence placed in his hands; by the duty 
we owe to the criminal himself, who is handed over to our 
custody, not only for purposes of punishment, but of reform. 
Teach him a trade at the public cost? It is indeed at the 
public cost that he is left in idleness, or engaged in profitless 
labour. Return him to society instructed in some useful 
employment, and with the power of earning a respectable 
livelihood, and there will be no cost to society, but an ample 
saving. Unreformed, he levies his contributions by fraud 
or violence. He is a destroyer of the public wealth, as well 
as a disturber of the public peace. As an industrious 
labourer he will add to the property and prosperity of the 
nation. It has been estimated that an evil-doer cosés five 
times as much to the community as the well-doer is called 
upon to provide for his own support. It cannot be con- 
tended that if the expenses of confinement result in the 
transformation of an offender against the laws into an ex- 
ample of obedience to those laws, such expenses are not 
abundantly repaid. The felon who is convicted because he 
is the enemy and the interrupter of the common weal, 
should, if possible, be made its ally and supporter. Though 
labour may often be employed as a penalty for the criminal, 
the condemnation to utter idleness will sometimes be found 
to be a penalty still severer. Criminals left to themselves 
are known to pine and to pray for occupation. In that 
very desire there is the germ of improvement—a germ which 
ought to be carefully watched, encouraged, developed and 
turned to good account. 

It would not be easy in a country like this, where the 
administrative power is so widely extended and so associ- 
ated with the habits of the people, and where a great and, 
in some respects, a well-warranted distrust exists of the 
centralization of executive authority, to introduce arrange- 
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ments which have even the recommendation of efficiency 
and success in foreign lands. In Holland, for example, the 
labour of the prisons is yearly apportioned by the Govern- 
ment to suit the somewhat fluctuating demands of the 
army, navy and police. In Belgium,* the Minister of War 
arranges for the manufacture of a certain amount of military 
clothing to be provided by the convicts. In France, the 
Minister of Justice regulates the conditions under which 
competition is allowed for purchasing prison labour, and it 
may be said that the whole prison regulations are under 
the direct control of the central power.- If our neighbours 
are embarrassed by a superfluity of centralization, we assur- 
edly suffer much from its absence, where it is absolutely 
wanted to give something like harmony and unity even 
to the most instructive statistical returns. A general form 
of book-keeping and of statistical returns ought every- 





* The merits of the reformatory system in Belgium are thus recognized by 


the Inspector of Prisons in that country (M. Sorlas), who says: *‘I ean assert 
as the result of our experience that remunerated prison labour tends to prevent 
crime, to diminish re-committals, and to hinder relapses.” The accounts and 


the returns from the different prisons in Belgium are modelled on forms pre- 
pared by the Minister of Justice. The labour of the prisons is organized under 
the control of the superordinate authorities. About four-fifths of the whole 
number of convicts are employed in profitable work ; one-fifth are incapacitated 
or engaged in the internal service of the prisons. About three-quarters of the 
produce is used for the clothing of the army. In most of the prisons the 
labour is directed to particular trades. The Antwerp prison is a great manu- 
factory of woven stuffs for exportation, the value of the articles being about 
£35,000 a year, the raw materials principally the produce of Belgium; and 
the Minister of Justice states that the superiority of the fabrics had obtained 
so high a reputation, as to have increased the general deman‘! abroad for Bel- 
gium manufactures, The average net profit fluctuates from £2400 to £3200. 
The reporter remarks that the capital of remote nations has been thus male 
to contribute to the reformation of Belgium criminals and to the resources of 
the Belgium Treasury. The plan of manufacturing for distant demand is also 
adopted in the Munich prison, one of the continental establishments which has 
been often referred to as presenting an admirable example of prison discipline, 
humane, reformatory and productive. 





+ The centralization of authority in France gives great value to the official 
statistics. The general result of comparison is favourable to the French system, 
where, the proportion of crime being about equal, the cost of prisoners to 
the State is about half that in England. The re-committals are much 
less frequent than with us—from the convicts employed in manufacturing 
prison labour they are 6°59 per cent.; of those engaged in agricultural labour 
only 1°32 per cent. The receipts in 1864 for profit on prison work were 
£133,780. The average gain of the whole of the prisoners, 54d. per day; 
smiths, 94d.; cabinet-makers, 8d. ; shoe-makers, tailors, brush-makers, weavers, 
7d.; agriculturists, 54d. Women employed in shoe-making gain 1d. per day 
more than men. 
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where to be enforced on our prison authorities. Such a 
form once introduced and understood would diminish, instead 
of increasing, the labour of those concerned, and furnish 
information of the highest practicable value in its most in- 
structive forms. 

It would add to the profits of prison labour, and increase 
the efficiency of prison discipline, if particular trades were 
carried on in particular prisons. This would lead to greater 
economy in the management, and to greater perfection in 
the work. In Holland this plan is adopted with success. 
Tailoring and shoe-making are the main employments in 
the Leyden gaol ; spinning and weaving in that of Hoorn. 
In Leeuwarden, all are engaged in shoe-making. In Rotter- 
dam, the greater number are employed in turnery, toy- 
making, working in metals, lithography and bookbinding. 
In Alkmar, a large proportion are occupied in skilled work, 
and nearly one-third of the whole are engaged outside the 
prison walls. Even for the interchange of articles required 
for the use of the gaols there would be a great saving, if 
one gaol were allowed to supply others with the articles 
most cheaply and most perfectly produced. In many of 
the prisons of Germany the system of task-work is carried 
out in great details. A fixed number of days, weeks or 
months is allowed for the acquirement of a trade, after 
which a certain quantity of produce, or the dedication of a 
certain number of hours, is required from the prisoners. The 
minimum time is ten days for learning the least complicated 
classes of labour, the maximum eight months ; but it may 
be extended in exceptional cases of skilled workmen. The 
regulations of the Bruchsal prison, where the solitary system 
is established, are among the most satisfactory. There are 
four classes into which the convicts are divided, which regu- 
late the requirements of labour; there is no species of un- 
productive labour—weaving, tailoring, shoe-making, cooper- 
ing, lock-making and bookbinding, are the principal trades. 
Fourteen and a half hours are required to be devoted to 
labour, with the intermission of meals. 

In many of the States of America, the tabular forms in 
which the prison statistics are to be recorded are regulated 
by Acts of the Legislature, and for the most part they 
are very complete. It may be stated generally, that in 
America the schemes for making labour profitable have 
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been sometimes carried so far as to interfere with the de- 
sirable discipline of the prison; and that associated work 
has been made productive enough in some of the States, 
not only to pay all the prison charges, but to leave a con- 
siderable profit to the State. The returns of the State 
prisons of California, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island and Vermont, give as the average year’s gross cost 
of prisoners, £19. 3s. 1d.; the average net cost, £4. 9s.; the 
average earnings, £16. 3s. In New Hampshire the earnings 
were £27; in Massachusetts, £23; in Rhode Island, £19; 
in Pennsylvania, £10. As this State has been frequently 
referred to as of the highest authority on questions of prison 
management, and as the separate system has there been 
rigidly carried out, I shall venture upon some quotations 
from its latest Reports, and produce some of the statistical 
facts which appear most instructive. The State penitentiary 
of Eastern Pennsylvania presents the experience of eight- 
and-thirty years. The Directors invite comparisons not 
only with the past among themselves, but with the present 
among all civilized nations. They properly deem the study 
and the application of penal science as among the responsi- 
bilities of citizens and the necessities of Christian nations. 
They insist that the teaching and the training, the reform- 
ing, the improving, the elevating a human being, is a para- 
mount and peremptory social duty, even when crime and 
folly have incarcerated him within the walls of a prison ;— 
nay, that the highest responsibility exists when, deprived 
of his liberty, he is delivered over to the action and to the 
influences of the administrators of the law. Hardships 
on the one side, education on the other—reformation to 
be the result of both. They repudiate equally those who 
clamour here for “punishment—punishment,” and _ those 
who contend for “profit—profit” alone. They assert that 
the separate system best allows the adaptation to the indi- 
vidual of the most appropriate moral and industrial in- 
struction. Every prisoner can be taught a handicraft trade 
and receive a fair education. The cases of hardened, un- 
teachable human beings, of a passion for crime identified 
with the very nature and wholly ineradicable, are compa- 
ratively few, as the statistical tables shew. The personal 
returns give the per-centages of colour, sex, age, social rela- 
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tions (parental and conjugal), industrial position, employ- 
ments before and after conviction, re-committals, crimes, 
education, moral condition, physical condition, &. Of 
4271 prisoners, the re-committals (1863) were 405 = 9°55 
per cent. The Report of 1865 declares emphatically that 
the moral diseases which generate crime can only be treated 
by remedies applicable to individual cases, and that the 
separate system alone allows of such application. The tables 
with this Report shew that nine-tenths of the prisoners 
were employed on productive labour; of 5063 committals 
since 1829, the re-committals were 499, or 9°86 per cent. 

The inspectors report that of 183 cominitted prisoners, 
103 were untrained to handicraft labour; of these, 84 were 
taught a trade in prison. The Report of 1867 suggests the 
establishment of a special department to collect and to group 
the separate statistics bearing upon all the conditions of 
crime, to serve for penal legislation, as the statistics of pro- 
perty serve for the distribution of fiscal burdens. After 
deducting the cases of mortality and the re-convictions, the 
Report estimates that 85 per cent. have been transferred 
from the convict to the useful class of society. 

For the year 1866, the cost of the prisoners was 51,226 
dollars, 57 cents; the produce of labour 28,931 dollars, 
63 cents; the average number of prisoners 510, making the 
gross cost about 100 dollars, the net cost about 44 dollars 
per head. The educational statistics for 1866 are thus given ; 


As introduced. Per cent. Under prison instruction, 
Illiterate . . . . 2135 .. 2°56 
Spellandreadd . . 1854 . . 895 
Read and write . . 57°55 42°84 
Arithmetic added, — .. 39°26 


Good education . . 359 .. 6°39 


100 100 


The Reports give tabular returns as to the causes and 
motives of crime, but it is acknowledged they are multiform 
and so interblended that they can but imperfectly serve 
any administrative purpose. 

Statistics, indeed, like any other machinery, once set 
properly in order and arranged under proper heads, will be 
easily made to present intelligible results. When the forms 
are judiciously provided, the facts may be easily located, 
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and information acquired or communicated with great faci- 
lity and correctness. Not long ago it required many weeks 
of intense application and a most elaborate correspondence 
to obtain a balance-sheet of our national receipts and ex- 
penditure. A more complete and centralized system of 
book-keeping introduced at the Treasury, now enables the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to ascertain the exact position 
of the public finances a few hours after the close of the 
financial year. It is impossible to estimate the benefits 
which have resulted to society in general, the aid given to 
legislation, the light thrown upon all the relations of life, 
by the greater accuracy of statistical records. No thoughtful 
person will depreciate their value when they are collected 
with care, caution and truthfulness, and grouped not to 
favour or to establish a foregone conclusion, but with an 
honest purpose of ascertaining what is—to be turned to a 
proper account by instructing us as to what ought to be. 
And it is hoped the time is not far distant when, at least, 
where official documents are concerned, the old joke will 
cease to be repeated, that “nothing is so deceitful as facts, 
except it be figures.” 

Statistics of profit, as far as profits are reducible to money 
estimates, may be satisfactorily reported ; and the columns 
of pounds, shillings and pence, which represent the cost of 
production, as compared with similar columns recording 
the results of sale, are without much difficulty and in a 
satisfactory shape producible under a proper system of 
accountancy ; but the statistics which represent results in 
the moral field of inquiry must be to a great extent imper- 
fect, as they involve many considerations scarcely reducible 
to an arithmetical form; and it is extremely difficult, in 
different localties and under multitudinous and varying 
con«itions, to find exactly the same elements for comparison. 
But the statistics of loss, whether pecuniary* or moral, 





* No estimate, even approximative, is possible which should represent the 
money losses which crime imposes on the community. Miss Carpenter mentions 
one man (Thompson) who in five years had plundered £18,000; another 
(Bohanna), who in seven years had stolen to the value of £15,000; another 
(Kelly), a professional thief from the age of ten, whose robberies amounted to 
£11,570; those of a family (the Clarks) of whom the oldest was under twenty, 
were £6,520. But the forgeries and frauds of a different order of misdoers, 
associated with joint-stock companies, banks, and the wider fields of felony, 
would have to be reckoned, not by thousands, but by millions. 
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which are the consequences of erroneous legislation, vicious 
habits, want of education, misdirection of labour and capital, 
and other evils the result of legislative or administrative 
misrule, or of social inactivity or ignorance, are too various 
and too gigantic for the powers of arithmetic to calculate. 
We may estimate the money cost of a war, but what figures 
can represent its associated banes or blessings—if blessings 
there be? We can show to some extent the exactions which 
monopolies, restrictions and prohibitions have or had for a 
long series of years imposed upon the purses of the people ; 
but who can trace the multitudinous evils, personal, social, 
national, which would represent the fruits of erroneous 
political economy? We are staggered when we contemplate 
the money cost of intemperance in the consumption of in- 
toxicating drinks; but what statistics can follow that expen- 
diture into all its moral ramifications and consequences ? 
Our maps can mark out, by colouring of a deeper darkness 
or a lighter shade, the state of popular instruction ; we can 
contrast in various localities the funds devoted to, the 
scholars taught by, their educational arrangements ; but in 
no tabular form can we gather together anything like an 
exhaustive statement of the evils and the sacrifices, the 
errors and the crimes attributable to our neglect of the pro- 
minent social diseases which afflict our labouring, or even 
to some extent our more cultivated population. 

It was more than sixty years ago that Jeremy Bentham, 
under the auspices of Pitt, Dundas, Wilberforce and others, 
launched his Panopticon project, whose great object was to 
diminish the cost of prison management by turning the 
labour of the prisoners to profitable account, to create among 
them habits of industry, and to carry out to its fullest extent 
an industrial and reformatory discipline. The contract was 
signed by which Bentham engaged to take charge of 1000 
prisoners—the extent of the first experiment—at £12 per 
head yearly. This was about two-thirds of the then cost 
of the prisoner, and is about half of the cost at the present 
time. To the State the saving would have been £6000 a 
year on the first initiatory contract, and on the success of 
the experiment it was hoped similar arrangements might 
be made on a far wider scale. But those were days in 
which political passion and persecution were sufficient to 
thwart any plans, however wise and benevolent, which 
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emanated from a quarter then believed to be disaffected or 
disloyal. Bentham had by his writings offended the ma- 
jesty of George the Third. The King interposed his veto, and 
insisted on the abandonment of the contract. In 1813, the 
Parliament was called upon to vote, and voted £23,000, 
which was paid as compensation to Bentham for the viola- 
tion of the contract. The Millbank Prison was built on the 
ground originally destined for the Panopticon. The millions 
upon millions of money in the shape of pecuniary loss 
which the obstinacy of the monarch entailed upon the 
nation may be a matter of approximative estimate ; but 
who shall furnish the statistics as to the amount of misery 
and crime with which an imperfect and erroneous system 
of prison discipline has afflicted the community ? 

Encouragement to productive labour provided for by cen- 
tral inspection—an omnipresent eye watching over not only 
the general organization, but all the details of organized 
labour—are the great elements of the Panoptic system. This 
is not the place to show how much its anticipated workings 
were grounded on the profoundest study of the philosophy of 
mind, nor to report how much the Panopticon architecture 
has become a condition of the best constructed prisons at 
home and abroad. As in questions of Free Trade, Poor-law 
management, Rationale of Evidence, Interest of Money, 
Bentham was in advance of his generation, and did not live 
to see his great teachings transformed, as they have been, 
into English law, so the time may not be far distant when 
his views as to Prison Discipline will have the sanction of 
Acts of Parliament. 

Still, the teachings of this great legist on Prison Disci- 
pline demand some attention, characterized as they are by 
that searching analysis which he brings into the field of 
philosophical observations, and which he always seeks to 
make exhaustive. When he published his Panopticon, 
Prison Reform had been regarded principally from the 
humanitarian point of view, and, led by the illustrious 
Howard, a band of Christian men penetrated into “the 
secrets of the prison-house,” where the divulged abomina- 
tions, cruelties and abuses, were sufficient to shock and 
stagger those who listened to the revelations. Bentham 
was the first writer who brought any really enlightened and 
practical views to bear upon the architectural construction 
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of prisons, and the influences, whether punitive or remu- 
nerative, or, to use his own phraseology, the action upon 
“fears and hopes,” which might be most successfully used 
for the reformation of criminals and the prevention of crime. 
Bentham used the powers of ridicule to correct the narrow- 
minded prejudices and the absurd practices which had cur- 
rency in his day—the employment of blunt saws, made 
blunt on purpose, for cutting the wood to be used in the 
prison—the task of carrying heaps of stones from one to 
another portion of the prison-yard and back again. Cranks 
and tread-mills are for the most part only more complicated 
and elaborate applications of the art of wasting labour, and 
they have, sad to say! obtained some new authority from 
the Prisons Act of 1865, which sanctions their conditional 
employment, though it must be allowed mainly as a prepa- 
ration for more profitable industrial labour. The removal or 
diminution of suffering in its many shapes, and in its stead 
the substitution of satisfaction and enjoyment, are the con- 
trasted elements of universal influence wherever we have to 
do with man and the nature of man. The infliction of 
punishment, whether by the exaction of hard and degrading 
labour, the denial of accustomed gratifications, the irksome 
monotony or enforced solitude of prison life, are only a part, 
and the least important part, of the machinery at the dis- 
posal of the legislator and the magistrate for carrying 
out the highest objects of prison discipline. In order to 
give to the reformatory its greatest momentum, it will be 
found that progressively profitable work is the most potent 
nicans. 

In the management of our prisons, the great axiom, that 
the interests of men should be associated with their duties, 
seems to have been forgotten. As regards the magistrates, 
the interests they possess are the exercise of power, almost 
without responsibility, and any amount of reputation grow- 
ing out of its beneficial exercise. Pecuniary interests they 
have none. In the case of governors of prisons, special 
rewards seldom accompany special services; yet neither 
they nor any other class of men, without motives to extra 
exertion, will bring extra exertion into the field; the inte- 
rests of ease will predominate over those of action, when 
no rewarding results are attached to the latter; and the 
same observation applies to every functionary in a prison, 
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The objects to be constantly kept in view are—and for these 
all the machinery of penal legislation should be employed 
—1, to create habits of industry ; 2, to prevent the sentence 
of the law from being either mitigated or augmented by bad 
management ; 3, to produce reformation of character ; and, 
4, to attain these objects at the smallest possible expense. 
Every one of these heads might be emphatically insisted 
on and elaborately advocated ; but it is our object rather to 
present materials for consideration with a view to practical 
reforms, than to enter upon the whole theory of Rewards 
and Punishwents, to which one is naturally invited when 
attention is called to the writings of so great an authority 
as Bentham. 

In prison statistics there are certain particulars which do 
not very considerably differ; such are the average ages of 
criminals, the proportion between the sexes, and their social 
condition previous to committal. The cost of dietary and 
clothing, being now subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of State, cannot vary much in different localities ; but the 
internal administration of gaols, the number of officials, 
their duties and their salaries, the trades to which pri- 
soners have been brought up, the modes in which the 
accounts are kept, the length of sentences to which con- 
victs are condemned, the employments in which they are 
occupied, the more or less judicious selection of these em- 
ployments, exhibit the most startling contrasts, and show 
how little of accordance exists among magistrates either as 
to the objects of prison discipline, or the means by which 
those objects can be best effected. It was an admirable 
suggestion of Chief Justice Erle, that governors of prisons 
should be allowed to take counsel together, to compare the 
results of their own particular experience, and to suggest 
for adoption such arrangements as had been found satisfac- 
tory. And if visiting justices broke down their own habits 
of isolation, and were more willing to persuade themselves 
that there are Nazareths, both at home and abroad, out of 
which some good might possibly come, if it were diligently 
sought, there would be less of stagnation than we have now 
cause to deplore. As a hopeful symptom of improvement, 
we have seen of late that deputations of magistrates from 
other localities have visited some of our best-conducted 
prisons, and their reports have led to the adoption of many 
lnprovements, 
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The diminished number of convicts in most of our 
county prisons, and the consequence following that most of 
those prisons have now a no small proportion of unoccu- 
pied cells, have led magistrates to the conclusion that this 
satisfactory state of things is mainly due to the excellence 
of their administration, and to that particular discipline 
which they have adopted. They have not taken into ac- 
count the circumstance that an immense multitude of cases 
formerly left to be dealt with by the Quarter Sessions or 
the Assizes, are now disposed of by summary jurisdiction ; 
nor of the still more important and consolatory fact, that 
the demand for labour, the increase of wages, the extension 
of trade, emigration to the colonies and foreign lands, the 
increase of wealth, and the development of the national 
prosperity, have wonderfully diminished the pressure of 
want and the consequent temptations to offence. Whatever 
may exist of barbarism and brutality to incite to deeds 
of violence, however clever or professional roguery may 
have organized schemes of fraud, there can be no doubt 
that education and civilization have been making their 
silent way and diffusing their improving influences, check- 
ing to some extent the hand of violence and correcting the 
calculations of crime. 

The judicial statistics for 1866 present some remarkable 
results—an increase in the cost of prisons, with a diminu- 
tion in the number of criminals, notwithstanding the growth 
of the population. The number of the criminal class at large 
in 1866 is estimated at 113,566, against 116,626 in the 
previous year. Of those in prison, 31,049 contrasted with 
31,373 in 1865. Of indictable offences reported, the num- 
ber in 1866 was 48,865 ; in 1865, 57,593. The returns for 
1865 were more favourable than those of 1864, shewing a 
progressive improvement. It is satisfactory to find from 
the tables which have been published that this improve- 
ment is not only traceable in the general results, but is most 
marked in the diminution of the more heinous offences. 

The gross cost of prisoners has gone on increasing 
from £29. 14s. 1d. in 1864 to £30. 15s. 3d. in 1865, up to 
£34. 8s. 8d. in 1866. While in some prisons the gross 
annual cost is only from £16 to £18 per head, in others it is 
five or six times that amount. The transfer of the inmates 
of small and expensive prisons to large, well-managed and 
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less costly establishments, would not only be a relief from 
local taxation, but might be made instrumental in organ- 
izing the best schemes for penal, and} productive* labour. 
The architecture of small prisons is less adapted to classi- 
fication and to other means of reform than is that of 
larger edifices. The enormous cost of construction, the 
superfluity of administration (to some extent necessitated 
by our penal laws), but attributable still more to habits of 
routine, fear of innovation, local ititerests and prejudices, 
and, above all, indistinct notions of the objects of penal 
legislation, and the means of accomplishing those objects, 
have been the causes of the augmented expeuse of our con- 
vict system, and have prevented the full development of 
reformatory action. Nothing, indeed, can more strikingly 
exhibit the want of a thorough understanding, or, at all 
events, of a proper application of the very elementary 
principles of prison reform, than the contrasts presented by 
the results of penal discipline, not only between this and 
other couutries, but between the different gaols in our own. 

In England, the annual cost of the prisoner to the State 
is double the cost in France, treble that in many of the 
countries of Europe and in the United States of America, 
The Recorder of Birmingham (Mr. M. D. Hill) says that 
the average cost to this country of prisoners, taking the 
average of the terms of imprisonment, was £120 per head. 
The cost in France is £42 per head, and the results far 
more satisfactory. In other words, the reformatory work 
is carried on in France much more efticiently than in En- 
gland, and at about one-third of the expense. 

The questions of a general character which were submit- 
ted by the Devon Committee to those whose opinions were 
deemed most valuable and authoritative, from their having 
devoted special attention to, and acquired much experience 
in, questions of prison discipline, were the following. A 
resumé of the answers with which we were favoured follows. 

“1. Has prison labour when simply punitory and deterrent 
been on the whole more influential in the prevention of crime, 
than labour when made productive 4 

“2. If productive labour is recommended, what species of 
work, and under what conditions should it be imposed ? 

«3. Is it possible to adopt remunerative labour in prisons 
where the principle of non-recoguition is fully carried out ? 
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“4, How far can a system of task-work be adopted? Is it 
desirable that a convicted prisoner should be allowed to exceed 
his task, and what is the fittest appropriation of the produce of 
his extra labour ? 

“5. If absolute isolation of the prisoner be considered a sine 
qué non of discipline, what are the employments to be recom- 
mended as most compatible with that discipline, and at the same 
time most remunerative and reformatory 4 

“6. Do you approve of the use of the tread-mill either gene- 
rally or partially, and under what circumstances should it be 
employed ? (Same question as applied to the crank.) 

“7, Is it your opinion that stone-breaking and oakum-picking 
are judicious applications of prison labour; if not, what should 
replace them ? 

“8. Any information, observations, or suggestions, throwing 
light on our inquiry, will be welcome.” 

1. As regards the first question, the opinions are quite 
unanimous as to the greater efficiency of productive over 
unproductive labour in the prevention and diminution of 
crime. Sir Walter Crofton, whose services, as we are in- 
formed by the Home Secretary of State, have been “spe- 
cially retained by the Government for the purpose of giving 
effect to the hard labour clauses of the Prison Bill of 1865,” 
states, that no system had ever succeeded in which the 
penal and deterrent has not been associated with the indus- 
trial and remunerative, and that the purpose of the exist- 
ing Act was to initiate punishment with severity, but so 
as to lead the convict gradually into the field of profitable 
labour. Capt. Cartwright says, that all experience, both 
abroad and at home, shows that the productive adminis- 
tration alone is reformatory. The general testimony of 
our prison inspectors is that there is scarcely an instance 
in which labour simply punitory and deterrent has had 
the same beneficial effects as labour useful and produc- 
tive. Miss Carpeuter declares, that punitory work alone 
has certainly never succeeded in reforming criminals as 
profitable work las done,—moral discipline being ignored 
or forgotten when the sole object is the infliction of pain. 
Mr. J. P. Organ, the Inspector of released convicts, answers : 
“The more productive labour is, the better calculated to 
prevent crime.” Mr. Mitchell gives the returns from the 
Salford gaol from 1858 to 1866, showing the reduction of 
re-comuittals under the gradual development of produc- 
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tive labour from about 11 per cent. to 84 per cent., being 
nearly one quarter of the whole. By the returns laid before 
the Lords Committee in 1865, it appears that the re-com- 
mittals under a system of unremunerative labour were 30 
per cent.; under one of remunerative, 23 per cent. Mr. 
Commissioner Hill, the Recorder of Birmingham, states his 
view, that the early periods of imprisonment should be 
employed in irksome and degrading labour, such as might 
induce the prisoner to desire to get rid of it, in order as 
soon as possible to be admitted into the field of remunera- 
tive employment which all prisons should provide. Many 
other returns were received, all emphatically accordant. 

2. To the second inquiry, Sir Walter Crofton replies, that 
there are localities where the tread-mill and the cranks 
have been made productive, others in which the labour is 
utterly wasted. Mat-making, which with the heavy loom 
comes under the head of the heaviest hard labour, is remu- 
nerative, especially in large prisons, The aptitudes of the 
prisoner, his employment in the trade to which he was 
brought up, should be kept in view. Agricultural labour, 
gardening, quarrying, might be beneficially introduced in 
certain localities. A great variety of trades might be carried 
on in solitary cells, such as shoemaking, tailoring, weav- 
ing, mat-making, brush-making, basket-making, and many 
others. 

3. It is quite possible to associate remunerative labour 
with the non-recognition of prisoners. Opinions vary as 
to the value of absolute isolation, as a general principle. 
Great doubts are expressed as to the balance of good or 
evil which non-recognition brings with it, and Mr. Commis- 
siouer Hill thinks that in cases where it seriously interferes 
with the development of industry, it should be abandoned. 
Bentham held that properly-directed intercourse and co- 
operative industry should be used as valuable and potent 
instruments for the instruction and reformation of criminals. 

4. Task-work is generally recommended. Most of the 
authorities think it might be and should be applied to every 
species of prison labour, either in the shape of time or 
produce of labour. Sir Walter Crofton says the practical 
results are beneficial to the prisoner and useful to the gaol 
authorities as tests of reformation. Convicts should be 
allowed a portion of the profits obtained from their extra 
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work. It is generally recommended that a portion of these 
extra profits should accumulate as a fund to be handed 
over to the prisoner at the expiration of his sentence. In 
France, the proportion of profits allotted to prisoners varies 
from one-tenth to six-tenths, under various categories. In 
Holland, they receive nearly half of the gross receipts from 
labour, with special allowances for “meritorious” industry. 
In Belgium, the allowances vary from five-tenths to seven- 
tenths, two-tenths being immediately paid to prisoners ; and 
the general principle adopted is, that a trade shall be taught 
to every prisoner, and that none shall quit the prison with- 
out the means of honest livelihood. Mr. Hill says, that in 
his experience in Scotland, convicts would rise at three or 
four o'clock in the morning, that they might get the benefit 
of their extra work. Mr. Organ would allow to the prisoner 
the whole profit of his extra labour. Mr. Commissioner 
Hill would permit the convict to work to any extent (not 
to imperil his health), and allow the profits to be given to 
his family (if he have any), or to accumulate for his own 
benefit; and with this view there is a general concur- 
rence. 

5. To the fifth inquiry Sir W. Crofton says, that many 
branches of industry may be carried on profitably in sepa- 
rate cells—weaving by heavy looms, mat-making on frames, 
grinding by hand-mills, oakum-picking. These come under 
the head of “ hard labour of the first or severest character.” 
The remunerative results depend much on locality. Hand- 
mills are not expensive, and have been employed advan- 
tageously at Reading.- In the second class of lighter labour, 
many profitable employments may be connected with the 
cellular system, but maximui profits can only be obtained 
by combination and association. 

6. The objections to the tread-mill greatly preponderate 
over its recommendations. It is employed in none of the 
prisons of Scotland. Its use has been generally abandoned 
in civilized countries, and it is banished from many of our 
best-conducted gaols. Sir Walter Crofton approves of its 
use in the earlier periods of sentences (with proper medical 
sanction), provided it is supplemented by industrial labour ; 
misconduct on the part of convicts to prolong their employ- 
ment at the mill. Mr. Cartwright says, “The only recom- 
mendation of the tread-mill is, that it saves trouble to 
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prison warders. It fails as a deterrent to hardened offenders, 
and is unequal in its inflictions of pain ; it is cruel to those 
who have fallen into conviction from misfortune, or for 
offences not involving serious moral delinquency. The 
crank (useless labour crank) has even more serious objec- 
tions, and is calculated to make all labour hateful. It has 
been discontinued generally.” Mr. Hill concurs in this opi- 
nion, disapproves of the use of tread-mills or cranks under 
any circumstances, as frustrating the great objects of prison 
discipline, intensifying the hatred of labour, and wasting 
what ought to be made profitable. Miss Carpenter says 
tread-mills and cranks ought never to be used except to 
produce profit. Mr. Organ wholly disapproves of the em- 
ployment, as representing only vindictive instead of reform- 
atory punishment. Mr. Mitcheli thinks the tread-mill may 
be employed for the benefit of the idler at other employ- 
ments within the prison, and for the determent of the evil- 
doer without. Cranks are useless except when employed 
for flour-grinding. Mr. Commissioner Hill thinks that the 
use of the tread-mill and the crank is liable to great abuse 
from over-severity on the one side and laxity on the other. 
They are seldom connected with productive labour. The 
tread-mill is sometimes injurious when the officers are 
careless, and the same may be said of the crank; but 
the crank, which may be made to register the amount of 
labour, could be employed for the punishment of offences 
committed in prison. Mr. Hurst wholly objects to the 
tread-mill ; it imposes the same amount of labour on the 
weak and the strong; it teaches nothing, it produces no- 
thing. It should only be used for the punishment of obsti- 
nate resistance to other labour requirements. The crank 
is preferable to the tread-mill, as strengthening the muscles 
and giving more aptitude for laborious exertion. In locali- 
ties where there is a demand for broken stone, Sir. W. 
Crofton thinks stone-breaking by task may be usefully em- 
ployed as hard labour of the first class; so may oakum- 
picking heavily tasked, in cases where the tread-mill is 
physically objectionable. Where the sentences are too short 
to enable the prisoner to learn a trade, stone-breaking and 
oakum-picking are recognized generally as fit applications 
of prison labour. 

Of the general observations with which we were favoured, 
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the following appear particularly deserving of attention. 
From Sir Walter Crofton : 


“T consider that the Prisons Act of 1865, and the explana- 
tory Home Office Circulars of the 9th Dec. 1865, and of 23rd 
March, 1866, indicate a system of prison discipline which, while 
it secures the punishment of the criminal, is at the same time 
calculated to enlist his co-operation in his own amendment. 

“The distinction drawn in the 19th section of the Prisons Act 
between hard labour of the Ist class and hard labour of the 2nd 
class, points out the progressive improvement in the position of 
the prisoner which it is competent for the Justices to institute, 
and thereby to create a motive power to exertion and industry 
on his part which is of great value. 

“In several of the large as well of the minor gaols, the intro- 
duction of a system of classification, based upon the power thus 
obtained, has proved a strong stimulus to industry and good 
conduct. 

“With regard to labour, it is obvious that what has proved 
profitable in large gaols need not necessarily be so in gaols which 
have comparatively few inmates. 

“Tn the smaller prisons, consistently with a due regard to 
discipline now insisted on by Statute, it will be more difficult to 
make any branch of trade profitable. Mat-making on frames, 
which is hard labour of the second class, appears to require less 
instruction than other trades. I have generally observed that 
in small gaols one of the discipline officers has a sufficient know- 
ledge of this trade to supervise a small class, and thereby save 
the expense of a trade instructor. 

“Tn some of the large gaols, which carry on manufactures on 
an extensive scale, hard labour of the first class is thus sub- 
divided : 

“1st period. Tread-mill or crank—power utilized. 

* 2nd period. Weaving matting with heavy looms. 

“If the prisoner is industrious, he is at a certain hour, depend- 
ing on his conduct, transferred to hard labour of the second 
class, i.e. mat-making and other trades. In the smaller gaols 
the same principle is carried out, but there is of course not the 
same development of trade. 

“In both cases the time not occupied on the tread-mill or 
crank (for by Statute it is only imperative that prisoners sen- 
tenced to hard labour and fit to undergo it should work at hard 
labour, Ist class, for eight hours daily during the first three 
months of their sentences) is generally employed at oakum-picking 
by task: for instance, if a prisoner is six hours on the tread-mill, 
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he would have a task of oakum to pick adequate to the remain- 
ing four hours’ labour of the day. 

“It is by the performance of this daily task that the prisoner’s 
industry in the early date of his detention is tested and recorded, 
and his promotion to a higher class, in which his labour would 
be less severe and of a more industrial character, is regulated.” 


Mr. Frederick Hill says : 


“T regard useful and productive labour as the mainspring of 
every kind of good prison discipline, and am strongly of opinion 
that every prison in the country ought to be self-supporting— 
an object to be attained partly by rendering the work of the 
prisoners more profitable than at present, and partly by discon- 
tinuing the practice of imprisoning for short periods. When 
a long process of discipline and training is not necessary, the 
offender should not, in my opinion, be sent to prison unless he 
be unable either to pay a penalty or to give security. 

“The order, regularity, early rising, hard work, frugal meals 
and cheap but durable clothing, which are necessary for making 
a prison self-supporting, have all a very beneficial influence on 
the prisoners. 

“If I had to arrange the prisons with which I am best ac- 
quainted in their order of excellence, I might with general cor- 
rectness place them in the inverse order of expense; and I 
should expect to find that the same rule holds good now and in 
every part of the country. 

“ For the successful management of a prison as respects work, 
it is, in my opinion, essential that the Governor and Matron 
should be strongly impressed with the importance of productive 
labour, and that with at least one kind of such labour every 
subordinate officer should be practically acquainted.” 

Captain Cartwright says : 

“In the county of Suffolk, at Ipswich, Swaffham, Reading, 
Nottingham and others, the tread-wheel and crank labour are 
unknown ; at others, though the crank has been discontinued, 
nothing but the tread-wheel, applied or not to useful results, is 
considered as hard labour. The principle of ‘ progressive labour’ 
must be enlisted for the improvement of prison discipline. Under 
existing statutes may be combined penal labour and industrial 
employment, a full apportionment of the former as a deterrent in 
the early period of servitude, with a gradually increasing recourse 
to the latter as the prisoner evinces the good conduct and inclina- 
tion to industry allowed to be corroborative (if not of repentance) 
of a desire to improve his condition—and under progressive 
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labour a man soon is made to feel that he has it in his own 
hands to gain something by industry.” 


Miss Carpenter : 


“My observations of gaols in England as well as in India 
leads me to attach great importance to the proper development of 
labour in prisons, under judiciously arranged conditions. The 
moral improvement of the prisoner and the profit of his work 
will then greatly correspond. I would beg to refer to the com- 
plete account of the Irish convict system, given in the second 
volume of my work, ‘ Our Convicts.’ I consider the views worked 
out by Sir Walter Crofton in those prisons, and his present 
application of them to English prisons, perfectly sound both in 
theory and practice.” 


Mr. Hurst: 


“The greater proportion of criminals are unskilled and with- 
out a character; on being liberated from prison, can seldom 
obtain employment ; and have no alternative but of returning 
to their former evil courses. If you teach them some handicraft, 
you give them the means of obtaining an honest living besides 
teaching them industry, and thereby in a multitude of instances 
reformation of life may be produced. 

“Why should not different trades be carried on in the various 
prisons, and the labour of each be voted to supply the require- 
ments of the others ; and why should not police clothing and 
articles required for the public institutions of a county be manu- 
factured in the prisons ? 

“If this were done, it would obviate the universal system of 
favouritism and bribery that determine the contracts in the pub- 
lic establishments throughout the country. 

“The less remunerative the labour of a prisoner may be, the 
more he punishes the community, while he is himself suffering 
punishment. 

“Tf a man has an imperfect knowledge of any handicraft, 
employ him in the same, so that he may become a more perfect 
workman, and better enabled to compete with others after his 
liberation.” 


The questions submitted to the governors of prisons were 
intended to cover the whole field of inquiry as regards the 
construction and interior arrangements of the different gaols ; 
the statistics of receipt and expenditure, especially as con- 
nected with the results of prison labour ; the opinions of the 
gaol authorities as to existing defects and the appropriate 
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remedies ; and suggestions were invited not only as regards 
the general topic of prison discipline, but any of the minor 
details to which special attention had been given. It would 
be difficult to imagine results more incongruous, and in 
some cases contradictory, than the various returns presented. 
Some were admirable for their completeness and correctness ; 
others slovenly and unsatisfactory in the highest degree ; 
but it may be stated generally, that wherever the prison 
management was the most worthy of approval, there the 
accountancy was the most complete. No general system of 
book-keeping has been introduced into our gaols; in some 
of them the control over expenditure or incomings is most 
imperfect—the audit sadly neglected. Surely some model 
forms might be enforced in Great Britain, as they are in 
most civilized countries ; but the vague and careless manner 
in which the expenses and the results of our criminal legis- 
lation are recorded in too many of our gaols, is disreputable 
to our national character, and fails to afford those points of 
contrast and comparison which are needful to direct the 
legislator, however well-intentioned he may be. We cannot 
afford space for the detailed statistics of fifteen prisons which, 
as a fair specimen of the whole, were selected by the Com- 
mittee for their Report. The tables were constructed not 
from Parliamentary Blue-books, but from the returns of 
the gaol authorities. 

Eleven of these prisons have adopted the system of entire 
separation ; in three, the separate system is only partially 
adopted ; and in only one is it wholly neglected. The annual 
gross cost of prisoners per head varies from a minimum of 
£16. Os. 1d. to a maximum of £35. 12s. The net cost 
varies from £8. 19s. 9d. to £25. 11s. ld. Five of these 
prisons have no tread-mills ; eight have them, more or less 
used ; in Devon and Kirkdale, tread-mills are in process of 
erection. In the cases of Salford, Leeds and Bedford, the 
returns are the most perfect and the pecuniary results the 
most satisfactory. In the two latter, the system of entire 
separation is carried out. In Salford, association is allowed. 
Neither in Leeds nor Bedford is any tread-mill in use; in 
Salford it is employed. The prison in which the require- 
ments of the Prisons Act are most rigidly carried out, under 
the Chairmanship of Lord Carnarvon, is that of the county 
of Hants. The net cost of prisoners in Devon county gaol 
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appears by the returns furnished to exceed by 50 per cent. 
those of the Hampshire gaol. Lord Carnarvon writes that 
their arrangements have been carried out in consultation 
with Sir Walter Crofton, of whose opinion he speaks in the 
highest terms, and that the results are altogether satisfactory. 

From the opinions which have accompanied the statistical 
returns, some appear worthy of special attention. The Bed- 
ford tables convey the very favourable testimony of Chief 
Justice Erle and Judge Byles to the admirable working of 
the systems there in action, and a testimony of nine magis- 
trates of Middlesex, dated July 5, 1867, to the highly effi- 
cient arrangements for the profitable employment of the 
prisoners. The governor of Birmingham gaol states that 
the profits from prison work have beeu raised within a few 
years from £400 to £500, up to £1500 a year ; that produc- 
tive labour, if criminals are to be reformed, is the most 
efiicient instrument ; that task-work should be always em- 
ployed, but a great discretion left to the governor. From 
Bristol, the governor says there should be no unproductive 
Jabour ; unproductive labour has many bad results on the 
dispositions of criminals. He does not approve of task- 
work, but thinks governors should have the power of punish- 
ing for neglect. The Gloucester governor says that labour 
is reformatory in the very proportion of its productiveness. 
Task-work is necessary, and should be distributed daily. 
The governor of the Hampshire county prison encloses the 
Report of the Visiting Justices, stating that they have carried 
out Sir Walter Crofton’s recommendations with the greatest 
success. The governor of East Sussex approves of the use 
of the crank for short sentences and introductory to indus- 
trial labour. 

The Chairman of the Visiting Justices at Liverpool writes 
that they propose to apply a powerful tread-mill to looms 
for the manufacture of matting, a manufacture which has 
been found very profitable. The reward they give for extra 
labour is mostly extra food, as they think the public has a 
right to all the pecuniary earnings of prisoners; but they 
award special grants in special cases, frequently to pay for 
released prisoners the passage-money to other countries. 
He states that, except witha large momentum of tread-mill 
power, it is not thought the instrument can be made profit- 
able. 
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The governor of Holloway prison states that there has 
been a growing increase in the profits of prison labour. He 
does not object to workshops where silence is enforced, and 
the advantages of association are obtained. Non-recognition 
may be secured by wearing masks and by the presence of 
officers. He objects to any system which is undistinguishing ; 
and while he thinks hardened offenders should be visited 
with the severest discipline—solitary confinement and un- 
productive labour—he has known many cases in which 
convicts have been reformed by the encouragement of profit- 
able work, have occupied a good position when restored to 
society, which would never have been the case had they 
been degraded and had lost all self-respect. In Holloway 
prison, of 1914 prisoners, the proportion of youths to adults 
is 147 to 1767 ; of sentences of one month and under, 1260 ; 
three months and above one month, 456; above three 
months, 198. The returns furnished by Mr. Weatherhead 
are admirable in their completeness, and leave nothing to 
be desired in the field of inquiry. 

JoHN BowRinc. 


VIL—C. C. J. BUNSEN. 
A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, &c. &c. Drawn chiefly from 


Family Papers, by his Widow, Frances Baroness Bunsen. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1868. 


THis is far too big a book. Nor as a biography is it 
nearly so good and so interesting as it ought to have been, 
and might have been, with reference to the considerable, if 
not very important, part which Baron Bunsen long played in 
European politics, theology and literature. We wondered 
at its bigness till we found that Madame Bunsen was a 
sister of Lady Llanover, and saw there was an inevitable 
family likeness between the work before us and the lengthy 
Memoirs of Mrs. Delany ; though the short time which has 
elapsed since Bunsen’s death, and the delicate nature of the 
positions he filled in society, the author's affection, reverence, 
and good taste have spared us the vulgarity of those porten- 
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tous volumes. But the size of the book is unfair to the 
subject of it, who is, as it were, painted too large: a man 
somewhat, it may be, above the common stature, is drawn 
in Brobdingnagian style, so that, as in a well-known passage 
in Gulliver, the blemishes repel, the beauties even of such 
a character are rendered less attractive. We wish it could 
be once for all understood, that as neither sign- painting nor 
photography are the truest portraits, so this excess of minute 
detail in biography is an injury to the man who is gone, 
and the less realistic likenesses are those which are more 
real, The singular vein of mystic piety which breathes in 
so many letters in this volume, would have been fully dis- 
played in two or three, would have been interesting, while 
now it is wearisome ; and we might surely have been spared 
many descriptions of gay London life, when there was nothing 
in them peculiar to Bunsen ; for even persons not in the 
sacred circle may be supposed to know something. 

The widow of such a man as Bunsen is at a great dis- 
advantage, writing too, as is inevitable, so soon after his 
loss. She must veil much which we would wish to know ; 
she must have grown to take her husband at his own valua- 
tion. Madame Bunsen has accordingly been diplomatically 
reticent on the reasons of her husband's recall from his two 
great embassies, from Rome in 1838, from England in 1854, 
and, as he did himself, she has vastly over-estimated his 
influence. For this we would be the last to blame a loving 
and tender wife, and her touching words tell us that the 
task of writing was by no means self-imposed. “ Write 
yourself,” Bunsen had said to her, a month before his death 
—“ write yourself the history of our common life. You can 
do it, you have it in your power, only be not mistrustful of 
yourself.” Yet had a short sketch of that happy married 
life been compiled by the survivor—had the diplomatic 
transactions, so far as now known, together with the letters, 
been unreservedly confided to some trusty friend of literary 
power among the many whom Bunsen possessed—his wishes 
would have been followed, and the world would have had 
a better book. He will long be remembered by those who 
would willingly forget two-thirds of what has been here 
written about him, and probably more than two-thirds of 
what he has written. 

All this we say in no unkindly spirit, but because a book 
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is, or ought to be, a work of art, and as such is to be criti- 
cised with little, if any, reference to the subject. We are 
sorry that a labour of love has not been better performed ; 
it would be falsehood to our undertaking if we shrunk from 
saying, that affection, pious memory and loyalty, a copious 
flow of words and undiscriminating admiration, are not the 
only requisites for that most difficult of all literary tasks, a 
good biography, rightly adapted to the importance of the 
life described. So much for the book: we turn to the 
subject of the Memoir. 

Christian Carl Josias Bunsen was born nine years before 
the close of the last century, at Corbach, in the little prin- 
cipality of Waldeck, the only issue of the second marriage 
of a respectable pensioner of the Dutch army, by the nurse 
or nursery-governess of a Countess of Waldeck, who stood 
godmother to the son of her former servant. By his former 
marriage, Heinrich Christian Bunsen had two daughters, 
Christiana and Helene, neither of whom remained with their 
father ; but Christiana, who paid a visit to Corbach when 
her brother was seven or eight years old, exercised an in- 
fluence over the child which she never lost in years of sepa- 
ration, and seems more than his mother to have awakened 
in his young heart the seeds of tenderness and love. Al- 
though the Bunsen family had been settled for many gene- 
rations in Corbach and its neighbourhood, they had neither 
risen above or sunk below the lower middle class. Heinrich 
Christian lived on the proceeds of a small farm, on his 
pension, and such slender sum as might be obtained by 
copying law documents. For this last employ he was in 
some degree qualified by the fact that his father had been 
an advocate ; but even this being granted, there is much in 
the short account of Bunsen’s life in childhood to wound 
our English self-complacency and make us covet our neigh- 
bours’ education. Even under the blighting influences of a 
Buonapartist Government, then, as now, however secretly, 
the real enemy of literature and culture, it was possible for 
Bunsen to gain at a cheap rate and within a short distance 
of his home a first-rate elementary education, to find intel- 
lectual companions, to feel that he could as he would deter- 
mine on a learned life, wherein a career should be open to 
him. To the son of an English yeoman living in or close to a 
provincial country town, such a life, such a prospect, are 
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simply impossible ; and it will remain so till grammar-schools 
are reformed and education is compulsory, and even, it may 
be, long after that still distant time. Of the many honoured 
names of Bunsen’s friends, nearly all are those of men born 
in his class, who rose as he rose, not indeed wholly unaided 
by his mother’s patroness and friend, but with no hindrances 
whatever because of his birth. Among ourselves, it is true 
that the Stephensons and Faradays rise also; science has 
its openings; but of students, as such, of statesmen, of 
diplomatists, of lawyers, even of the few divines we have, 
how small a number have risen from what in our conceit 
we term the ranks! No wonder that when Freytag’s “Soll 
und Haben” was published, it delighted Bunsen, always a 
great novel-reader ; for its opening chapters took him back 
at once to that quiet German burgher-life, left so many 
years behind—so simple, yet often so cultivated, so plain 
and homely, ‘yet free from all vulgarity, so full of idyls like 
Hermann and Dorothea, impossible in the same class in the 
land he had made his own. 

There is little to record of Bunsen’s early life, save that 
he made the best use of his excellent opportunities of learn- 
ing at school, at the little University of Marburg and after- 
wards at Gottingen ; that he was a quiet, dutiful, affectionate 
lad, liked by his schoolfellows, and protecting always the 
weaker than himself. On making up his mind to leave 
Marburg and enter on the more expensive course of Got- 
tingen, he writes to his sister Christiana that he feels he 
has the certainty of a future provision in repayment for the 
outlay ; he may at least hope to be made teacher of one 
of the upper classes in the Corbach Gymnasium. A very 
different career opened to him. Through the kindness of 
Heyne, who soon discovered his good scholarship, he was 
employed at Gittingen as teacher in the Gymnasium there, 
a clearly higher school than that at Corbach, and he became 
German master and tutor generally to young Astor, of the 
well-known American house. He soon obtained high Uni- 
versity honours, not the least considered being a prize essay 
on the Athenian Law of Inheritance, which friends advised 
him to write in Greek, instead of Latin, in which language, 
however, even Heyne was satisfied of his proficiency. 

The personal reminiscences of more than one friend of 
these college days, shew Bunsen to have been always of a 
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sober, serious and religious temperament, certainly above 
the average of University students, whether in Germany or 
England, in the fervour and exaltation of his spirit. But 
the first impulse towards any views of religion consciously 
held, was given by a little book called Theologia Germanica, 
“which made,” says Professor C. A. Brandis, “a profound 
impression upon us,” and of which in 1851 the charm and 
the value were still deeply felt by Bunsen, whose letter on 
it to the translator was published as an Introduction. In 
spite of Luther's editing and high commendation, of the care 
taken with the English edition, and of the power it once 
exercised, the book is not one which has taken hold of the 
modern mind. It and Tauler, whose doctrine it formalizes 
and epitomizes, are, as Bunsen well said, “the Germanic 
counterpart of Romanic scholasticism.” It is undogmatic 
theology, by which we mean a science of God, endeavouring 
to be at once definite and yet escape from the medieval 
terminology, and the doctrines involved in that terminology, 
which had become a burthen to the human soul. It became 
mystical ; that is, it over-valued feeling, while it tried to 
systematize it, without believing the background of fact 
which lends such precision to the no less mystical and far 
more popular book, the De Imitatione Christi. And there- 
fore, in spite of Bunsen, it has in so small degree moulded 
the thought of these days, which takes a different mode of 
escape from the subtleties of the schoolmen. Of ways of 
escape there are in fact three, though it may be that not 
all men are quite clear in their own minds which way 
they may be following. One is that pursued alike by 
Lutherans, Anglicans, and in fact all Reformed churches 
having creeds, confessions or articles—to hold certain funda- 
mental doctrines as fixedly as did the medieval church, 
and to hold them according to their own view in the same 
sense, but on these doctrines to build up another system of 
church polity, and to draw in detail different doctrinal 
conclusions. Another—that mainly followed by Bunsen and 
certain of our own theologians—is to veil the differences 
between earnest Christians, so far as may be, in a mist of 
words, so that it may seem by a studied vagueness that all 
who love God are really meaning the same thing, to reject 
all Roman doctrine, and to say that the best Romanists 
and those great Christian doctors whom Rome has canon- 
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ized were really Protestants. A third class of men cast 
aside equally church organization and doctrine, as having 
in themselves no necessary sanctity and truth, do not con- 
sider that the thought of the past and the future can, save 
perhaps as far as profession of simple Theism goes, be re- 
duced to the same terms, and look to discovered facts, not 
to any “revelation,” as that which shall ultimately guide 
men to so much of truth as it shall be given them to attain. 
And since to some such view as this, opinion seems slowly 
but surely tending, theology, whether Catholic or Protestant 
or mystic, has so small influence on the men of our day. 

The impressions made by the Theologia Germanica were 
deepened, and for the time, as it would seem, rendered more 
dogmatic, by a visit to his sister Christiana in Holland, a 
woman “of strongly defined opinions,” whom Madame Bun- 
sen did not like. She was no doubt an eminently dis- 
agreeable person; but the singularly harsh and repulsive 
character given of her by her sister-in-law, is hard on one 
whom Bunsen loved with a son’s love, whom he supported 
so bravely in his own poverty, who gave him what no man 
can despise, even though he drift away from it, his early 
religious faith, and who never lost his confidence and 
affection. 

So furnished in scholarship and faith, he held a prominent 
position among the younger men at Gottingen, and it was 
long remembered how he quitted a lecture-room because 
religious, or at least biblical, matters were handled some- 
what freely by the teacher. It would be interesting to 
know what was the line of treatment which seemed to call 
for such a protest, and see if indeed it differed widely from 
his own later views on such subjects, or was then the 
product of his recent intercourse with Dutch Calvinists. 
Probably neither they nor he would have been as offended 
in 1860 as he was in 1515. 

Another year of intellectual labour put far away out of 
sight the hope of being merely a teacher in a gymnasium. 
The study of philology, as bearing on history and religion, 
that it is, in fact, the master-key to unlock the secrets of 
the human race and the human mind, had taken full pos- 
session of Bunsen’s imagination, and to it he resolved to 
devote himself. Even as a boy he had talked about India 
to his friend Schumaker, who connected with that name no 
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more than a geographical conception. But to the speaker 
it was already as the cradle of thought, literature and 
nationalities, that the East was revealing itself ; and oriental 
researches at Paris, Oxford, and in Calcutta, formed an 
essential part of a plan of life-study which he drew up and 
submitted to Niebuhr. It was this paper which, in fact, 
became the turning-point of his life into a course quite 
other than he then projected, for it drew from Niebuhr the 
opinion that Bunsen was perhaps the most distinguished of 
his younger countrymen. At Paris, whither he went to 
join his former pupil, Mr. Astor; at Florence, where, after 
Astor’s unexpected recall to America, he was fortunate 
enough to find another equally munificent pupil-patron ; at 
Rome, with Niebuhr, then Prussian Ambassador,—his lin- 
guistic and historical studies found full scope. Unconscei- 
ously, the statesman as well as the scholar was maturing 
his powers and rendering definite his convictions. He saw 
already, what has only in quite these last years become the 
settled conviction of men, that Germany would not be united 
by means of a Bund or Confederation of States, but by the 
absorption into Prussia of the smaller Principalities. Of 
Prussia, Niebuhr had written to Brandis, “That State in 
Northern Germany which gladly receives every German, 
from wheresoever he may come, and considering every one 
thus entering as a citizen born—is the true Germany.” And 
on this, as a comment, Bunsen says, “There in Prussia, I 
am resolved to fix my destinies.” Again, he writes to his 
sister, 

“Prussia can alone become my country..... Here alone are 
found near the seat of power men who have the intention and 
the energy to carry out great plans, and only in such a truly 
great State, where the highest achievements of science are pos- 
sible, can I hope for a good result in labouring for my anticipated 
discoveries.” * 

These are noble words, not the less noble because the 
Prussian Government was able to grant him a subsidy to 
prosecute his labours, because it was possible for him utterly 
to divest himself of the provincial feeling that he was 
working for an alien Government. It was the true convic- 
tion of the citizen of the world, who holds to that which is 
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real in the sentiment of nationality, but rejects utterly all 
in that sentiment which is petty and absurd. It was the 
direct and formal opposite of the county pride of our En- 
glish landowners, of the municipal Philistinism of our towns, 
of the absurdity which makes a distinguished Scotchman 
count it a higher honour to have been born a Scot than a 
citizen of England. 

This same cosmopolitan temper made him also sympa- 
thetic to a very remarkable and unusual degree with men 
of other countries. We have seen the way in which he was 
drawn to and affected by the religion of Holland, and to 
this sympathy Madame Bunsen is inclined in part to attri- 
bute the freedom of thought shewn by the Dutch Church 
of to-day, thinking that it has been largely affected by him 
it once influenced. However, that may be, there is no doubt 
that he realized far more than most men that each nation has 
its own distinct work in the world, that no people or church 
is above the need of learning from others. 


“He regretted and never failed to reprove the spirit of exclu- 
siveness, which he considered to be gaining ground in the world. 
The high value which he entertained for the English mind and 
the English nation is too well known and too often expressed by 
him to need further dwelling upon in this place, but he entered 
with fulness of interest into the characteristic excellences of every 
nation ; and alien to his character and convictions as were what 
are termed French tendencies and principles, he had a high esti- 
mation of the intellectual and moral power and perspicuity of 
the French mind, and ardently desired and anticipated that the 
debt due to human society would be splendidly paid, and the full 
contribution made which France is capable of making to the sum 
of good in the Christian social system... .. The image he was 
fond of using with regard to Italy, of the absence and the need of 
the Italian chord in the musical harmony of Europe, in which 
as yet only the vibrations of the German, the French and the 
English chords are heard, might have been extended further, had 
but the mental conditions of all nations answered to his demands 
on the universality of intelligence in all its varieties of form... .. 
He took the most affectionate interest in American progress, 
.... holding in highest estimation the capabilities of develop- 
ment, for the best purposes of the young giant state.”’* 


Such were the political convictions which, growing ever 
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deeper in intensity, were formed into full life during that 
early residence in Rome. It is one of the proofs of the 
curious way in which new truths spring up in no one mind , 
alone, that alien as was Bunsen to all French tendencies 
and feelings, these words of his might be adopted by Comte, 
or by any one of his followers, as expressing their views of 
the great future federation of the West,—views which surely 
are spreading with wonderful rapidity among minds of very 
different calibre and very different theological opinions. 

At Rome, Bunsen met an English family named Wad- 
dington, and after a very short acquaintance oneof the daugh- 
ters became his wife. He thus improved his own financial 
position, for Miss Waddington was, as he writes to his sister, 
“a girl of fortune.” He became a tender husband and 
father, and remained through life in the most cordial rela- 
tions with the whole of the Waddington family. Mrs. Wad- 
dington seems to have been well worthy of the affection 
with which he regarded her, and must have been a woman 
of great discernment and trust, free from all vulgar insular 
prejudices, when she allowed the engagement of the English 
heiress to the poor German scholar. At Frascati, in the 
year 1817, at the age of twenty-five, Bunsen entered on the 
full life of his manhood, of which twenty-one years were 
to be spent in and near Rome. 

How these were spent it is not our part to tell; we do 
not wish to write a précis of a book which many of our 
readers already know or will know, but to touch only on 
certain points of it of special interest in regard to modern 
thought. On the retirement of his friend Brandis from the 
post of Secretary of Legation at Rome, Bunsen was the 
person to whom Niebuhr at once turned to fill the place. 
It was accepted, but with no thought on the new Secretary's 
side that diplomacy would become the real occupation of 
his life. It was a bold choice which Niebuhr thus made, 
one by no means likely to be pleasing to the Roman Go- 
vernment. For only the month before, when the Refor- 
mation Jubilee was to be celebrated in Germany, and the 
German Protestant residents in Rome wished also to mark 
the day, when Niebuhr, lest he should give offence, shrunk 
from having the festival in his house, or making the 
oration due to the occasion, on Bunsen fell the labour and 
the responsibility of drawing up a service for the occasion, 
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of receiving the meeting at his house, and reading the dis- 
course. In this he seems to have declared that, since the 
great schism in the Church, the two sides “are entirely 
parted, and salvation can only proceed and develop on that 
side which worships God in spirit and in truth, and is filled 
with His Spirit.”* A bit of religious intolerance in singular 
contrast with the views so lately quoted, and by no means 
likely to be pleasing to the Papal Court. However, there 
he was, a man not easy for Rome to understand, liturgical 
and antiquarian in his tastes, with a soul directed to art 
and music, collecting and translating the Hymns of the 
Church, observing Christmas with customs which to stern 
Protestants savoured of Popery, yet becoming ever more and 
more a free thinker. 

It was in this same year 1817 that Frederic William ITIL, 
King of Prussia, took occasion in his own way to bring 
about, what seemed to him at least, a part of the union of 
Christendom, by welding together in one, in his kingdom, 
the two Protestant Confessions ; and Bunsen, so soon as it 
was done, set himself to work to construct a Liturgy which 
might one day, he trusted, be used in the Protestant con- 
gregation, on the model of the English services. The ap- 
pointment of a Chaplain to the Legation at Rome, a man 
quite ready to fall in with his enthusiastic religious, biblical 
and liturgical studies, was a great help to him in this 
matter. To frame this form of prayer was a daring measure 
in anemployé of a King so peremptory as Frederic William 
III., who had himself approved and published a form, of 
which this could not but be a rival or a supplanter. So 
strongly, however, did Bunsen feel the importance of the 
work on which he had engaged, that in December 1822 he 
tells his sister that he shortly means to retire from office, 
and writes— 

“T shall take occasion of informing His Majesty that I quit 
the diplomatic career, to devote myself to those liturgical labours 
which I had long since begun, and by which I can hope to be- 
come of more service to the State than in political affairs.” + 

This, however, was not to be, and he became, on Nie- 
buhr’s retirement, Minister at Rome, with ever-increasing 
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time about this Liturgy, so important as it seemed to him, 
so all-unimportant tous. It was, however, well there should 
be a man who would now and then venture to run counter 
to the King’s religious opinions. He was able to bring 
before his Majesty and obtain an alteration in an iniquitous 
order, by which soldiers of all religious persuasions had 
been compelled to attend the Protestant services ; and per- 
haps only one who could shew that even a sincere Protes- 
tant was unable to acquiesce willingly in the State worship, 
could have brought about the cessation of the outrage to 
the feelings of his Catholic countrymen. 

It is or has been a necessity of diplomacy to work in the 
dark, and Madame Bunsen truly says that the archives of 
Rome and Berlin could alone reveal the truth of many im- 
portant matters transacted between the two Courts. But 
she has been able to give a short sketch of the circum- 
stances which ended in Bunsen’s recall from Rome, after 
having caused him considerable difficulty for some years. 
The Church of Rome has always forbidden mixed marriages, 
and where she has connived at them in States in which she 
has been powerless to enforce her rule, has still thrown 
every possible difficulty in the way, endeavouring to exact 
a secret, and in many countries an illegal, promise that 
the issue of such marriages should be brought up under the 
Roman obedience. Prussia being in the main a Protestant 
State, the difficulty was felt in two parts of her territory, 
but with very different force. In Silesia, where there had 
always been a large Roman Catholic population, the people 
were thankful to be under Prussian instead of Austrian 
rule, the clergy were peaceable, and tacitly assisted the 
marriage of members of the rival communions. They ac- 
cepted the plighted troth of the parties, though they could 
not give them the blessing of the Church. In the violently 
Catholic Rhine Provinces, the clergy would not grant this 
assistance without the secret and illegal promise named 
above, while the recent annexation of these Provinces to 
the Prussian rule caused a vast increase in the number of 
such marriages. And the zeal of the Rhenish Bishops began 
to stir quiet and comfortable Silesia. The Prussian Govern- 
ment, which, with that tendency to interfere with private 
life which is so great a puzzle to us islanders, thought it 
desirable to promote mixed marriages, referred the Catholic 
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Bishops to Rome for fresh instructions, and wished to enter 
into negotiations with the Holy See. If the Papal Court 
was willing to grant not only passive assistance, but also 
the nuptial benediction, to mixed marriages, the Prussian 
Government was ready to give up the civil marriage, en- 
forced in that kingdom under the Code Napoleon. Both 
sides, however, were unyielding. Rome could not give up 
her point, and the King of Prussia, a not unkindly or un- 
kingly despot, was for laying, and finally did lay, heavy 
hands on the Archbishop who refused to take a Prussian 
view of the matter. The question of Church parade—in 
fact, of any religious ceremony in which the members of 
both religions could take a common part—came up again 
at the same time. Bunsen, who tried to mediate, managed 
of course to displease both parties; the Pope refused to 
receive, and the King dismissed him. He would not even 
allow him to return to Berlin, but sent a courier to meet 
him at Munich, that he should make use of his leave of 
absence for a journey to England. So ended the Roman 
Embassy in the spring of 1838. 

It seems strange that so wise a man as Bunsen should 
not have seen that the day is past in which the Catholic 
Church and the State, perhaps even any Church and State, 
can adjust the differences which will from time to time 
arise, by mutual concessions. The attitude of Gallio is 
the only one which a State should preserve. In all matters 
and customs of her law, let the Church look to herself, and 
let the State care for no such things. To provide against 
illegitimacy and the pauperism following in its train, 
for the registration of marriages and births, is eminently a 
State function ; but how or how far such marriages and 
births shall have a quasi-spiritual blessing, quite as often 
without as with corresponding practical results, seems no 
concern of the civil power. Whatever the State decrees to 
legitimatize marriage, that in the end is the ceremony the 
people follow ; nor is it long, we believe, before the Catholic 
priesthood or any ministry virtually accommodate them- 
selves to the condition under which they find themselves. 
But whether the Church of Rome is or is not founded on 
a rock, most sure it is that whoever comes into collision 
with her is broken, and the only way is to give her a wide 
berth, as we sail on our own way. She says the broad 
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seas lead to destruction; we trust them rather than the 
rock. 

If Bunsen’s official life thus ended in failure, the resi- 
dence in Rome had been rich in much that is better than 
success in the shifty ways of diplomacy,—in growth in 
spiritual life, in intellectual work, in friendships with no 
ordinary men. Foremost among those whom he loved with 
the warmth of a most tender nature was the Crown Prince, 
the late King of Prussia. However this Prince came short 
of the promise of his youth, it is impossible not to regard 
with something of affection the man who was able to do 
what is so rare among persons of his exalted rank, find 
and keep friends among such as were Bunsen and Niebuhr. 
For us the chief interest lies naturally in the friendships 
through which he was drawn more and more to English life 
and thought, that with Sir Walter Scott, whose sun was set- 
ting so drearily, with Archdeacon Hare, with Dr. Arnold. On 
Hare and Arnold he had much influence, and through them, 
perhaps more than directly through his own writings, he has 
in some degree moulded the thought of a certain school of 
theology among ourselves. It is pleasant to find him writ- 
ing to Arnold in 1835, words which even now many find 
a difficulty in accepting: “The Irish Church is the great 
problem. I do not see why education, particularly clerical, 
should not bea channel for spare Church money.” Leaving 
out the words, “ particularly clerical,” this is what we of the 
liberal party are now also unable to see, and we hope to see 
realized that at which Bunsen and Arnold could only hint 
to each other. Still more interesting are passages in the 
letters to Arnold on the one subject which, as men’s minds 
become made up, will do more than any other to modify 
their views of religion, and help them to break with the old 
theology, the old method of Biblical interpretation. 

Not even that ghastly and immoral fiction known as the 
orthodox doctrine of the Atonement has so disfigured the 
Fatherhood of God, as has the popular belief on Prophecy 
discredited the workings of His Holy Spirit. It has been 
assumed that on the minds and voices of certain men God 
has played as on an instrument, so that they spake words 
in no sense their own; that instead of having to reveal 
moral lessons for their own days, they on whom the Spirit 
of God rested were setting puzzles for future ages. It has 
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been considered that the proof of being spiritually instructed 
lay not in being able to trace the general divine law which 
underlay any particular historical fact, and so vaguely at 
times foretelling a distant future if certain conditions re- 
mained the samme, but in declaring oracularly that certain 
things would come to pass, which events could, however, 
be distinctly known only when they had occurred. Sooth- 
saying, rather than wisdom, has been counted as the test 
of one who spoke the words of God ; historic events, when 
understood, were to disclose an iron chain of destiny, rather 
than the free vperations of men falling insensibly under 
the harmonizing influence of great divine laws. And so 
the Bible came to be thought a mere collection of oracular 
texts, of value in themselves apart from the sayer of them, 
his time and his character. The working of God’s Spirit 
in the world was ignored or undervalued, a distinction was 
drawn between inspired and not inspired words, by which 
Solomon’s Song became of spiritual edification, and the 
Agamemnon and Divina Commedia profane literature. It is 
no part of our intent to review Baron Bunsen’s works, or 
to examine how far he has broken down such a superstition, 
and aided in building a purer faith. This was the task 
Dr. Rowland Williams set himself in his admirable contri- 
bution to the Essays and Reviews, and it would ill beseem 
one of vastly inferior attainments to add to that critique, 
even if he had, what he has not, a minute detailed acquaint- 
ance with Bunsen’s works. Yet, to understand the devout 
courage of the man, it is necessary to read his letters from 
Rome to Dr. Arnold, or the following, written somewhat 
later, at Rugby, after a conversation with Arnold on the 
subject which had so interested the friends at Rome. 


“ Method I. To carry on a consistent system of explaining the 
prophecies in such a manner as may meet the minds which as 
yet cling to the letter with religious faithfulness, but without 
judgment or reflection. 

“ Interpreters of this kind deal arbitrarily with the text, apply- 
ing some expressions, and not applying others. By this incon- 
sistency they admit involuntarily that prophecy either is a delu- 
sion, or must consist of two distinct parts, one mortal, local and 
temporary, and one divine, not bound by space and time. 

“TI. Examination of that impossible system itself. 

“Ts that sort of prophecy which they consider the only one 
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worthy of the name, the most appropriate to the nature of God 
as revealed in and by Christ? Is it not rather tainted by the 
admixture of the very principle of paganism, that is, of the power 
of nature over the mind, of necessity over mental freedom? Is 
it not the tendency of the system to make the man favoured of 
God a mere mechanical instrument, not knowing what he utters, 
and uttering what has no meaning for himself or for those wha 
hear him? Those interpreters profess to uphold the prophecies 
as from God, yet they establish against their will the demoniacal 
magic and the ecstacies of the somnambulist. 

“TIL. Philosophical inquiry into the nature of prophecy ac- 
cording to the principles laid down in the gospel. 

“ Distinction of three things : 

“1. Prophecy : agency of God (inspiration) causing the favoured 
spirit to discern the divine in the human, eternity in time, the 
truth everlasting in the passing shadow, the Christ (that is, God 
eternal become man) in the Saviour of God’s chosen people beset 
by enemies, the kingdom of God in the political and religious 
establishment of Judah. 

“2. Magic: the demoniacal devilish possession, by demoniacal 
communication of the powers of nature as opposed to the Spirit, 
to which powers man is subject in so far as he is merely the 
natural man, not the new-born of the Spirit. 

“3. Somnambulism : the individual psychic possession, excite- 
ment, sway of the nervous system, the free agency of the Spirit 
being suppressed and as it were buried in stupor, and natural life 
being by that stupor brought into contact with and in subjection 
to the whole natural principle of creation, as far as it is uncon- 
nected with man’s spiritual nature. 

“TV. The consequence of this theory : 

“1. Real prophecy must have a human and earthly substratum. 

“2. It proceeds not from an exalted state of nervous excite- 
ment, but from a clearer view of things human than what is 
proper to the judgment of the understanding, as directed only to 
the things visible and tangible. The prophet views both the 
past and the future from his station in the present. 

“3. It is essentially no revelation of things external and acci- 
dental, of time, space or name. 

* * * * 

“5. What is generally called a real fulfilment of prophecy as 
relating to single temporal events is the lowest degree of pro- 
phecy ; but it exists (for instance, the seventy years’ captivity, 
the destruction of Jerusalem).” 


We need not quote more which goes into detail; the 
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above discloses Bunsen’s method, which had, as we think, 
so considerable a bearing on Arnold and Hare, and through 
them on the thought of the day. They and he were the 
advanced thinkers of their time, and as such deserve our 
cordial thanks ; even if in some things we have outrun our 
teachers, each wave of thought can be but a slight advance 
on those which have gone before. It may be that we should 
prefer even the pseudo- Athanasian phrase, “the taking the 
manhood into God,” to Bunsen’s definition of the Christ, 
“God eternal become man.” We should certainly reject, 
with the notion of a personal devil, all that he says of de- 
moniacal possession and communication. And we should 
certainly agree with a word in one of his letters to Arnold 
about the real fulfilment of prophecy, more than with this 
his deliberate judgment. There he says there is perhaps 
not one literal prophecy, “mit Haut und Haar ;” here he 
is inclined to think such literal fulfilment exists. But the 
instances he gives are unfortunate, and the prophecies, so 
far as they have any definiteness, as, eg. one at least of 
those of Jesus on the destruction of Jerusalem, were pro- 
bably made far more distinct after the event. 

The visit to England of which we have spoken is inte- 
resting now to us, for Bunsen’s judgment on Mr. Gladstone. 
He writes, “Gladstone is the first man in England as to 
intellectual power, and he has heard higher tones than any 
one else in this island.” It says much for the penetration 
of the wise foreigner, whose opinion is now so abundantly 
confirmed, that he should have divined what was in the 
great statesman, in a day when it was still to be said of 
him, that “he walks sadly in the trammels of his Oxford 
friends in some points.” How few men in 1839 would 
have written, “Then went to Gladstone with Tom, and was 
delighted with the man who is some day to govern England, 
if his book is not in the way.” The time draws near now ; 
God grant it may come speedily, for the sake of Christ’s 
Church and Christ’s Poor ! 

Bunsen’s retirement in Switzerland after this English 
visit was marked by the death of the King of Prussia, 
Frederic William IIL, and his summons to Berlin by the 
new King, who desired to send him on a temporary mission 
to England. The object of this embassy was the Jerusalem 
Bishopric, once the centre of such strong religious feeling 
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here; now, however, scarce stirring the faintest pulse. 
3unsen’s own sense of the matter can be best expressed in 
his own words. Not of course without some previous notion 
of what might happen, he writes to his wife on his way to 
Berlin : 

“ Early in the morning the thought was clear and living before 
my soul, that the King had called me to do something in the 
Holy Land, and that it might be the will of the Lord, and pro- 
bably would be that of the King, that in Jerusalem the two 
principal Protestant Churches of Europe should across the grave 
of the Redeemer reach to each other the right hand of fellowship.” 


In fact, the King, whose vein of religious fervour found 
a corresponding enthusiasm in Bunsen, wished to raise the 
condition of Eastern Christians by setting up a Protestant 
Bishopric on the Church of England pattern, and connected 
with that Church, to which other Christians could ally 
themselves. The existing English Mission to the Jews was 
to be made the basis of the Bishopric, and many influential 
people in England, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, and the strength of the Evangelical party, 
threw themselves into the plan with energy. We ourselves 
entirely fail to see that the Jerusalem Bishopric has or has 
had any real life in it: it has not taught the Jews Christian- 
ity ; it has not been a meeting-point for Eastern Christians ; 
it has not, so far as we can judge, improved the Eastern 
Churches by their contact with Western Protestant Episco- 
pacy. It has been a failure and a mark for scorn from begin- 
ning to end. Madame Bunsen speaks vaguely of “ abundant 
blessings diffused from the centre of Christian life esta- 
blished in Jerusalem,” but she omits to state what they 
were or are; but says also, with a semi-consciousness of 
failure, that “the more real, the more spiritual, the more 
belonging to the ‘deep things of God,’ that work has been, 
the less is that establishment calculated to be ‘a renown 
in the earth” The day which shall ‘reveal the thoughts of 
all hearts’ will reveal the work of revival and sanctification 
which it has been allowed to effect.”* Those who remem- 
ber—and who does not?—how this matter shook New- 
man’s faith in the Church of England, and what were the 
objections he and his party felt to the scheme, will remem- 
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ber also the words in which he endorses our own opinion 
of its worthlessness, and the importance of which it then 
seemed: “As to the project of a Jerusalem Bishopric, I 
never heard of any good or harm it has ever done, except 
what it has done for me, which many think a great misfor- 
tune, and I one of the greatest of mercies. It brought me 
on to the beginning of the end.”* 

It shews Mr. Gladstone’s freedom from the trammels of 
mere party, and the way in which he has ever striven to 
sympathize with any genuine enthusiasm, that he, the avowed 
High-churchman, joined the scheme heartily, and at a fare- 
well dinner to the first Bishop of the hybrid Church, pro- 
posed the toast of “ Prosperity to the Church of St. James 
at Jerusalem, and to her first Bishop.” It was much that 
he should assist what was meant to hold out friendship and 
fellowship to other Churches, whether they had or had not 
the spiritual virus called Apostolic Succession, or, on the 
other hand, were or were not affected by vague and forgot- 
ten heresies. 

The moment that these negociations were brought to a 
successful conclusion coincided with that in which Bunsen 
was desired to remain here, as Prussian Ambassador, when 
it was agreed also that the King of Prussia should come to 
England to stand godfather to the Prince of Wales ; so that, 
taking all things into consideration, Bunsen seems to have 
thought the time as wonderful as that of the creation or the 
birth of Christ. 

“London, Thursday, 9th December.—The King does come, 
and, if necessary, in the middle of January. I am to go in an 
English man-of-war to fetch him, probably to Rotterdam. 

“The articles are signed to my entire satisfaction. 

“God be praised eternally! He is a God of wonders now, as 
he was two and four thousand years ago ! 

“ Ever your own, Bunsen.” 

The Embassy to England lasted from 1842 to the spring 
of 1854. Stormy as these years had some of them been on 
the continent, they had passed peaceably here, and the great 
wave of Revolution in Europe sighed itself to its rest on 
these shores in the harmless gathering on Kennington Com- 
mon. The record of these years in Bunsen’s career is poli- 
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tically without interest, while the account of his recall is so 
obscure, perhaps so impossible to write, that it is better not 
to touch on itatall. Till the secret history of the Schleswig- 
Holstein transactions is opened, and possibly till the still 
more secret correspondence between those in high position 
in England and the Prussian Court before the Crimean war, 
it will be useless for any but professed diplomatists even to 
guess at the part Bunsen played, and wherein he differed 
from the policy of his rulers. We turn, therefore, to sub- 
jects more suited to the special interest of this Review. 

And first to his literary work, of which this English so- 
journ was most prolific. There comes out in ever-increasing 
prominence the two defects which, as it seems to us, mar 
Bunsen’s influence on theology and on his age, which ne- 
cessarily made him wordy, difficult to understand, and 
dictatorial—his enormous power of hasty work, and his 
self-sufficiency. That he had been a student of the most 
laborious and painstaking order in his earlier life is clear ; 
it is not equally clear from this book that he continued to 
study or to think. It rather seems to us that in the haste 
and stress of his London life, with his reputation and his 
popularity, the sort of high-priesthood of intellect he en- 
joyed among many, he made the thought and study of the 
past do duty for the present, without sufficient reconsidera- 
tion, without taking the time necessary to put them into form 
and to condense them. It is far easier to write at length and 
wrap up less meaning in many words, than to make each 
short sentence pregnant with meaning, the outcome of hours 
of concentrated, unbroken work. And this same fluency, 
the readiness with which he could refer, as it were, to mat- 
ters pigeon-holed in his mind, tempted him to a dogmatic 
statement on almost any point, with a haste which borders 
on the ludicrous, when one remembers how many of these 
very matters are still disputed, and likely to be disputed 
for ages to come. No time seemed too short for the most 
enormous labour. Thus he writes to Archdeacon Hare after 
Dr. Arnold's death : 


“ Arnold had a favourite idea: a critical and orthodox edition 
of the Greek text of the New Testament. His plan was this: 
Each of his chosen friends was to take one or more of the sacred 
books ; he intended himself to take the Gospels. I propose that 
this work be done as Editio Rugbyana, dedicated to Piz Memo- 
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rie Arnoldi. If you could undertake it, the thing would be 
done. I would give what I promised Arnold,—the Epistle of 
James, the two of Peter, and that of Jude, of which I have 
already written out the text, and sketched the commentary and 
introduction.” * 


An extract of a letter to Professor Max Miiller places the 
same weakness, which he mistook for strength, in a yet 
clearer light. 


“Such attacks rouse in me at once both rage and courage ; and 
since on the day of receiving the intelligence of our thorough 
defeat (20th November, 1850), I determined to complete my 
Egyptian work, God has graciously imparted to me such courage 
abundantly. Never have I worked with such a satisfactory 
result, since the time when, besieged on the Capitol by the Pope, 
and left to my fate by Berlin from the 6th January to Easter 
Sunday, 1838, I first designed the five books on Egypt. Not even 
the Great Exhibition, nor the visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Prussia, have caused a break ; the fourth volume was closed on 
Sunday evening, 27th April, and early on Tuesday, the 29th, I 
wrote at Dover the first chapter of the Traditions of the Earliest 
Times, after the Preface, mentioned already, had been granted to 
me on Easter Sunday. .... I have now advanced as far as Leib- 
nitz in the historical view, which will be closed with Schelling 
and Hegel, Githe and Schiller, and which began with Abraham.”+ 


He was in some degree aware of his “ foible of omnisci- 
ence.” Thus he writes to Hare : 

“T am afraid that when you come to see the Index of my 
Hippolytus, you will say with a smile that I have crammed into 
it an Universal and Church History, cwm quibusdam aliis. Still 
you will find that I have done justice to the title within the 
smallest compass possible.” ¢ 

These passages seem at once to explain Bunsen’s great 
literary influence, apart from his personal charm. He could 
write and talk by the hour on every conceivable subject ; 
but they explain also why in these volumes there are so 
few pregnant sentences, which are wont to fall from the lips 
of a wise man. He was too diffuse to be epigrammatic, too 
discursive and indefinite. And there is another strange fact 
in his mental constitution which rises into greater promi- 
nence during this English residence, the use apparently of 
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the most orthodox evangelical shibboleths, while he held the 
most unorthodox and free sentiments. This seems to have 
sprung from an earnest wish to be at one with all devout 
souls, but results in a confusion which is distressing and 
inimical to religion. That the love of God in the soul and 
the true Christian life may and does underlie all differences, 
is a profound truth; but it does not seem to us true that 
beyond a certain limit very different convictions can express 
themselves in the same religious phraseology, or that the 
same words can mean two wholly opposite things. Thus 
he writes that Puseyites “feel not, understand not, indeed 
believe not, the atonement, and therefore enjoy not the glo- 
rious privileges of the children of God,—the blessed duty of 
the sacrifice of thanksgiving through Him who atoned for 
them.” * 

Now though the word Atonement does not occur in the 
formularies of the Church of England, the orthodox view 
of it is set furth most plainly in the 2nd Article, which 
asserts “that the Son, which is the Word of the Father, be- 
gotten from everlasting of the Father, the very and eternal 
God, and of one substance with the Father... . truly suf- 
fered, was crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile his Father 
to us, and to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but 
also for all actual sins of men.” In other words, the death 
of one who was Deity from all eternity, is involved in the 
ordinary use of the word Atonement. But Bunsen must 
have meant something quite other, for we find him speaking 
of “my axiom, Christ is deified by his unique and unap- 
proached sanctity."+ Again: “Is it less divine to reveal 
the essential nature of God in the purest, most universally 
intelligible form of human reality, than in a (supposed) 
supernatural mode of appearance?” Very true, perhaps ; 
but it is certainly further from the orthodox view of the 
Atonement and the Deity of Christ, which depends on the 
miraculous incarnation, than any view held by “the Pusey- 
ites.”. Not by wrapping up opinions in a mist of words, 
which mean one thing to one person and another to another, 
but by rigidly, so far as may be, defining and shewing 
wherein the old creeds differ from new thought, will come 
the true agreement in spirit, if not in word, after which true 
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men should strive. It may be needful that men brought 
up in bondage to Articles should strain the forms even to 
bursting rather than cease to use them; but Bunsen was 
one who was not so bound, and much as he did for the in- 
dependence of human thought, might have done more. 

But he faithfully represented the spirit of the age in 
theology, the age which is emphatically one of transition, 
but not one perhaps which will leave its own strong impress 
on those which are to come. Bunsen’s own views were 
always in transition; but he was not aware of his own 
growth and change, and clung to the words of the past 
when he had drifted widely away from the opinions they 
originally symbolized. He would no doubt have said, as 
he believed, and as some who most think with him in En- 
gland believe, that his theology is the only orthodox, and 
which really fits the words others use ; but such is not the 
judgment pronounced by men in general, nor is it ours. 
Bunsen’s Church of the Future, and ours also, stands on 
quite other foundations than stood the Church of the Past. 

Of Bunsen’s outward life there is little more to say. He 
who was in middle life the dear friend of Arnold and Hare, 
in declining years encouraged and set forward Professor 
Max Miiller, and had a somewhat more than mere literary 
acquaintance with MM. Renan and Réville. The pleasant 
home on the Capitol, wherein Art and Thought had met 
together, where under the Italian sky Neukomm and Nie- 
buhr, Arnold and Sir Walter Scott, had found one capable 
of entering into their varied interests and researches, had 
been unchanged in its change of place to London. There 
it was still a centre of intellectual and artistic light and 
life ; it was the same at Heidelberg and at Cannes, so far as 
the distance in place from so many who were dear allowed. 
But over these homes, and still more over the last of all at 

3onn, there brooded the shadow of coming death, bringing 
with it much physical, but happily no mental, suffering. The 
account of the end itself brought to our mind one of the 
most beautiful scenes in one of Miss Bremer’s beautiful 
tales, where a mother, sitting by her dying child’s bed, and 
singing to him a hymn, sees him pass away, and sings on 
still, because death was indeed swallowed up in victory. 
Here it was a daughter and son whose music soothed a 
father to sleep. 
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“The 26th and 27th November were days of misery inde- 
scribable ; a degree of composure with a mournful smile and gaze 
was only obtained on two occasions, when Emilia played on the 
orgue expressif just beyond the door of the next room, while 
Ernest sung several favourite hymns—Jesus meine Zuversicht ! 
Wachet auf, ruft aus die Stimme! Jerusalem du hochgebaute 
Stadt, and others.” * 


Again, when all was over, and Bunsen was borne to his 
rest, 

“The sounds of a favourite hymn-tune, proceeding from the 
same orgue expressif, to which the loved departed had been so 
fond of listening in his lifetime, accompanied the coffin as it was 
being borne down the staircase, and ceased not till it had left 
the house.” t 


Much which might have been said, has been left unsaid. 
It has been difficult, we confess, to track the thread of the 
real course of the man in the web which has been woven 
round it in these ponderous volumes. Others may, and we 
trust will, in reading them for themselves, find much else 
to dwell on, which we have missed or passed by as unsuited 
to our purpose. But we have striven to give our readers 
some clue to the understanding the character of one whose 
undoubted services to the human intellect must perhaps be 
left to the judgment of the future—whose high place in 
European society was fully deserved—who deserved that 
place much by the great gifts of his mind, and still more 
by the abounding love of his kindly heart. 


C. KEGAN PAUL. 





* Vol. IL. p. 576. + Vol. IL. p. 579. 














